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More and more offices are rapidly 
adopting Electric Typewriters to 
meet increasing needs for greater 
output as well as better work... 

Prepare your students now by 
teaching them the Underwood All 
Electric way. 

Impart the Electric Touch... 
equip your students with a “profes- 
sional skill” that will enable them to 
meet opportunities more than half 
way. 

The Underwood All Electric Type- 
writer completely answers every de- 
mand...faster, and with minimum 
effort. In your classroom it makes 
teaching more rewarding. Enthused 


students, encouraged by their rapid 
rate of progress...learnfaster...more 
thoroughly ...giving you more time 
in which to teach other important 
business skills. 

Remember, too, that most tech- 
niques acquired on the Underwood 
All Electric Typewriter are ‘“‘carried 
over” by students when operating 
the manual typewriter. 

Be sure you see the new ‘“‘easy-to- 
teach-on”’ Underwood All Electric... 
the typewriter which is winning the 
acclaim of teachers...and business- 
men...everywhere! Call your local 
Underwood representative today and 
arrange for a demonstration. 








TIPS ON TEACHING 
by George L. Hossfield 


10-times World’s 
Champion Typist 


The electric typewriter, 

while it is comparatively 
young in years, is here to 
stay. Within the past few 
years thousands of manual type- 
writers have been replaced by 
electrics in offices throughout the 
land; teacher training institutions 
are alert to necessary changes 
in teaching methods and in several 
instances have conducted experi- 
mental classes in electric typing; 
hundreds of schools are installing 
electric typewriters to give students 
the opportunity of familiarizing 
themselves with the operation of an 
electric typewriter because of this 
growing popularity. 
Electricity eliminates so much work 
effort that it is more like play to 
operate an electric typewriter; con- 
sequently a beginner will learn with 
much greater ease, and speed will 
come much faster. Don’t consider 
the electric typewriter as solely a 
machine for advanced students. Try 
a beginners’ class—you’ll be pleased 
with their progress. 
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(How oloctronics 


I cud plastics have changed 
ice dictation. 











n entirely new concept of dictating machine, 
made possible by electronics and plastics, has revo- 
lutionized office dictating methods. 

The new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER has changed 
everyone’s ideas about dictating machines by sweep- 
ing aside all the old objections to their use. With its 
universal appeal, the TIME-MASTER has become the 
most successful dictating machine in history. 

TIME-MASTER electronic recording provides radio- 
clear reproduction of every dictated syllable. Its sim- 
plicity of operation, its portability and versatility 
have created a new dimension of usefulness for the 
TIME-MASTER in the dictating world. 


The new plastic Dictabelt, an unbreakable and 
single-use record, ends forever the bother and ex- 


DICTAPHONE © 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Educational Division: 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
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pense associated with older, more conventional dic- 
tating media. 

The tiny Magic Ear listening device that fits as 
easily as an earring has brought new comfort to 
machine transcription. . 

Today’s completely trained secretary is expected 
to be proficient in machine transcription. Write for 


full details of Dictaphone’s complete training course 
in TIME-MASTER transcription. 


DictaPuone Corp., Dept. JB32 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL 
RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Your Name 





School. 





Street Address 





City & Zone. State 
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A compelling reason 1 for preferring 


Royal Electric... gai 






E 
It begins with Royal Standard which surveys show Is pre- ¥ 
ferred 2% to 1 by girls who type... over any other make. i 
A 
The same quality aoe time- “saving features that are in M 
the Royal Standard ‘*@@miagf = are built into the 
Royal Electric... Z : : plus electric power. : 
With Royal Electric there is less operator fatigue. a 
The operator herself turns out more work per day and : 
turns out better work. “Relaxed” typing is encouraged. : 
Is it any wonder that the business world 1s turning more 
and more to Royal Electric Typewriters? c 
B 


Be sure your students are prepared to meet this trend 
in the business world by giving them instruction on 
Royal Electric. Remember, it is the business world’s 


favorite Royal Standard with power added. 














eterna 
' | PUBL 
STANDARD 1 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. M9 1 
PORTABLE ' 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ; 
ELECTRIC 1 I would like my students to see a demonstration of the Royal | 
| Electric, without obligation to me. | | CONTE 
1 1 
1 NAME : 
i 1 | SUBSC 
9 
Made by the world’s largest {ADDRESS | | current 
d ! SCHOOL ze ! 
manufacturer of typewriters 
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FREE! NEW! NEEDED! 


. . So important these days of defense 
pressure, when DITTO’s speeded paperwork 
proves to be a national business asset! 


Demand for DITTO methods and DITTO 
paperwork systems has soared since American 
Industry came to realize that the 
systematization of paperwork offers the 
greatest single national opportunity to speed 
and coordinate the activities of business and 
industry, and to apply workers most effectively. 






































The more you know about DITTO the better 
able you are to teach the modern techniques; 
the more your students know about DITTO HH - § 
the better equipped they are for Hi c — Dstt : 
employment with a future. ——— 
Hence the importance of this new DITTO 
course—five 30-minute lessons on the 
functioning and operation of DITTO 
machines and methods—printed in 
reproducing ink so each student may have 
personal lesson sheets. Fill out and mail the 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Herbert A. Tonne 





— 


ATTACKS ON 
THE SCHOOLS 


Much publicity has been given in recent months to arbitrary attacks on education in such com- 
munities as Pasadena, Port Washington, Englewood, and Denver. Many schoolmen are upset about 
these “fascist” attacks on education. Unquestionably some of them are fomented by genuine 
enemies of education. 

Many people believe that there is some justification for the criticism of much that goes on in the 
schools today just as there was justification for the criticism of the shameless unconcern of certain 
groups of business people in the 30’s. There is no question that there have been unfair attacks on 
the schools in a few communities and that certain liberal educators who are certainly not Com- 
munists have been rejected as speakers in public forums. However, there is a distinct danger that 
these attacks will be used as excuses for condemning any sincere and honest attempt at evaluating the 
work of the schools. Some educators are acting as if these petty attacks should place education above 
criticism. The schools are a social institution; it is not only desirable but necessary that the commun- 
ity constantly evaluate the services for which they are paying. 

What then can we do? We must define what we mean by an enemy of education and differentiate 
between him and the sincere and competent critic and even between him and the misinformed but 
well-meaning critic. As a point of departure an enemy of education can be defined as one who would 
return public schools to private support and control and one who would eliminate compulsory edu- 
cation. The following may not be right but they are certainly not enemies of the public schools— 

1. Those who question whether more funds should be made available to the schools until better 
use is made of present funds. 

2. Those who question what they consider the excesses of the activity program. 

3. Those who favor more emphasis on the present needs of the citizen. 

4. Those who ask for more definite results. 

5. Those who, perhaps, think that corporal punishment may have its place in the schools. 

(In Socialist England, for example, ninety per cent of a large group of teachers insisted that 
corporal punishment be retained for the incorrigible.) 

In this controversey which is almost inevitable in a period of stress such as we are going through 
what can we as business teachers do? 

1. We can help differentiate between the misguided crackpot and the vicious tool of either the 
Communist or reactionary who is deliberately trying to undermine the schools. 

2. We can differentiate between sincere criticism, even if petty and unjustified, and malicious 
attacks, 

3. We can help keep our colleagues in the schools from going to excess in naive theories of 
what the school can do. 

4. We can interpret business to the schools by letting our associates see the great contribution of 
business and by not minimizing the limitations of business. (We can bring the best teaching aids 
of business to the attention of our colleagues and encourage them to use these aids. 

5. We can interpret the school to business. Some businessmen fail to see the difficulties of the 
school and its significant contributions in spite of these difficulties. Fortunately most businessmen 
are eager to get the good will of school people if given half an opportunity. Let’s see that they get 
that opportunity. 

6. Finally, whenever there is an attack upon the schools or upon business, we should use logical 
analysis (organized commonsense) in coping with the problem rather than allowing our emotions or 
those of others to make a decision. Such commonsense involves (a) finding the exact problem and 
putting it into simple words; (b) getting the facts, direct and indirect, that are involved; (c) com- 
ing to the most simple conclusion possible as to the balance of the evidence; (d) giving full pub- 
licity to a fair judgment that gives both sides of the problem. 

Business teachers can serve as a liaison between business and education; they are uniquely fitted 
for this task. In these troubled times, both school and business need the balanced point of view which 
we should be able to provide. Let us make certain that business is on our side when vindictive 
attacks are made on the school. The businessman will be our best friend if we give him half a chance. 
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Use the “Magic Angle” 


Typowniten Dosk 


USED IN OVER 3000 SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


During the past few years over three thousand schools 
and colleges have adopted the Hartnett adjustable typewrit- 
ing desk. Reports and repeated reorders from many of these 
schools attest to the fact that these advance-type desks defi- 
nitely promote classroom work. They eliminate the long- 
standing problem of poor posture caused by desks that are 
too high or too low for the student. A simple, patented de- 
vice, located below the "well" as shown in the illustrations, 
enables the student to adjust the typewriter to any height 
from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 


Hartnett typing desks are made in five models. For depart- 
ments with limited budgets, we also furnish a typing table 
equipped with the patented adjusting device. Two of the 
models are pictured on this page. All units are rugged pieces 
of school furniture, made of oak. Send for complete data 
and prices. 
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#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 
36” long. 

Shipped assembled. 


Hartnett Adjustable Table 
(Model #140)—27" high, 
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Shipped disassembled. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 





—~ 


BUSINESS 
ETHICS 


How many courses in “business ethics” are there in our schools and departments of business 
education? I don’t know. Relatively few, I would judge on the basis of recent study of many 
catalogs. Is that good or bad? Bad if it means complete neglect of ethical instruction. Good if 
it means better ways have been found for instilling into the minds of future business men and 
women clear concepts of right and wrong in business dealings of all kinds. 

It is certain that complete responsibility for the present low ebb of business morality can not be 
placed on the shoulders of business educators. A better case can be made against educators as a 
whole. But as to the future it seems reasonably sure that even business teachers alone can do much 
to restore at least a reasonable amount of morality in business and government. At least it is 
worth a try. 

I do not have to point out the need for doing something in this direction. The headlines in your 
morning paper supply all the evidence needed. Over a thousand post office employees discharged for 
cheating. Over two hundred students in a southern university buy answers to the questions on 
forthcoming examinations. Basketball games rigged. The West Point scandal. The Hiss case. The 
mink coat. And so on ad nauseam. 

And never forget that the crooked deals in government could not take place but for the partici- 
pation of business men who also profit from them. It takes two to make a crooked deal and both 
are guilty. And what is more important to us as teachers, few such deals can be made without 
the knowledge of secretaries, bookkeepers, clerks, salesmen, purchasing agents, and others who han- 
dle the details or make the records or pass papers. Does this participation stultify the collaborator 
even though it does not legally involve him? Does it so dull his susceptibility to dishonesty that in 
time he becomes actively as well as passively dishonest? Can one become just like the office ma- 
chine that is insensible to business immorality? The answers to these questions are easily got at. 
Every thoughtful business teacher knows them. What is to be done in the light of them? 

For my part I believe that no teacher who fails to accept some responsibility for righting this 
situation should be able to sleep nights. Lip service is given to the principle that “it is the boy 
and girl, not the subject, that is being taught.” Or, that it is “teaching the student to think (honest- 
ly, I hope), not teaching the facts of a subject that really matters.” But we go on teaching our 
subject and forgetting the student and the temptations to which he later will be exposed. 

Even when agreed that something should be done toward raising the ethical standards of busi- 
ness dealings there still remains the question as to how best to attack this problem. An article I 
have just come across is in line with my own thought on this subject. I commend it to you regard- 
less of the course you teach. “Human Relations in Teaching the Business Subjects” is the title.’ 

One’s first thought is to add a course in Business Ethics, just as one has been added in Busi- 
ness Psychology, and in Personality. Just fine. This shifts all responsibility to the shoulders of the 
instructor who chooses this course, or more likely has it wished on him. The other instructors 
may go on teaching their subject—even including the skills, wittingly or unwittingly, by which crooked 
deals are consummated. I do not believe that personality can be developed in any course however 
well planned and taught. Nor do I believe that business ethics can be dealt with effectively in that 
way alone. Such courses can at best only pave the way for the development of good personal traits 
by all the teachers on the staff.” 

Yes, I do favor a short, intensive, basic course in business ethics for every business training 
curriculum. In such a course only the fundamentals can be presented. Here a case for business 
ethics can be made. The need for reform can be shown. The inevitability of contact with shady 
practices can be pointed out. The danger of such contact to one’s character can be emphasized. The 
need for unwavering resistance to the temptation to wink at dishonest practice can be driven home. 
In short, the stage can be set for the principal actors (all teachers) in the job of strengthening the 
moral fiber of youth who are about to enter the field of business. 

A basic course such as is contemplated above can be given without encountering much opposition 





1The Balance Sheet, February 1952. - * i 
?T have dealt at length with this matter in a research report for Business Education Research Associates, Inc., being published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 


(Continued on page 299) 
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With a pacer or an adding machine, rhythm men 
means smoother, faster action. of 

Easy to understand then why a growing the 
number of schools are so enthusiastic about ring 
Monroe Rhythm-add* This new adding N 
technique, developed by Monroe after er Ww 
years of research, enables all students— beginners both 
and advanced—to add far more rapidly than ever. velo] 
a W 

Operators using Rhythm-add in some of the larger banks, crow 
insurance offices, and other business organizations, Px 
increased their adding speeds an average of ness, 
41% and in some cases more than twice that. And with to ur 
only a few hours’ instruction! Equally important, persc 
while efficiency climbed, nervous tension, fatigue— as a 
even errors—declined. shoul 
scher 
Like to teach your students this method of the future? class 
Monroe will train you to train them without cost or obligation. these 
For details write to the Educational Department, ing fp 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. short 
*Registered Trade Mark 

At 1 

Class 





Monroe Adding Machine the o 
MO N RO E with “Velvet Touch” Keyboard _& 
MACHINES FOR BUSINESS plaine 


ADDING © CALCULATING © BOOKKEEPING MACHINES attitu 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. | 
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SHORTHAND CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Rosalyn R. Shostak 


Manual Arts High School 
Los Angeles, California 





—_—— 


“A shorthand class ... will provide opportunities for the development of 
responsibility, self-reliance, poise, cooperation, and an understanding of others 


a class in which skill-building is one continuous operation." 


Many of these techniques can be used in other classes. 





E' J)UCATORS say that every class- 
room teacher should weave oppor- 
tunities for furthering character de- 
velopment into the subject he is teach- 
ing. Yet, most business teachers find 
that in shorthand, where actual skill- 
building must go on every minute, 
character development is often left to 
chance. Business teachers are not 
satished with this situation, for they 
remark among themselves: 

“T can’t seem to find time to build 
character when I am constantly dic- 
tating to build speed.” 

“I hope the social studies and Eng- 
lish teachers have enough time to 
do my share in character develop- 
ment.” 

“I get shorthand skill by running 
the class from the moment the bell 
rings until the hour is over!” 

Nevertheless, every business teach- 
er will agree that he would like to do 
both—build shorthand skill and de- 
velop personal traits—if there were 
a way to squeeze more into the 
crowded skill-building schedule. 

Poise, self-reliance, cooperative- 
ness, responsibility, and a willingness 
to understand others are among those 
personal traits that are as important 
as a knowledge of subject matter. I 
should like to share with you my 
scheme for organizing a shorthand 
class so that such character traits as 
these can be developed without steal- 
ing precious moments from building 
shorthand skill. 


Begin Immediately 
At the first meeting, seeds for the 
class atmosphere are planted. After 
the goals for the semester are ex- 
plained, the teacher starts to mold an 
attitude of “One for all and all for 
one” and to build a general feeling of 
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“Let’s pull together so that we can 
all learn as much as possible.” Spe- 
cific examples may be cited to illus- 
trate the following broad statements : 
(1) There is so much to be accom- 
plished in class that not a single 
moment can be wasted. (2) Learn- 
ing anything worth while involves 
energy and sacrifice, but the rewards 
repay the effort. (3) The teacher 
wants to help each individual pupil 
to be as skillful in shorthand as he 
possibly can. (4) There are numer- 
ous job opportunities for trained 
stenographers. (5) School reputa- 
tion is often built by the shorthand 
pupils who go into the city’s business 
firms. 

Next, the class is organized. Seats 
are assigned for the first half of the 
term and are reassigned in the middle 
of the semester. Thus, almost all 
members have a chance to sit near the 
front. The pupils with sight or hear- 
ing difficulties are, of course, given 
choice positions for the entire term. 

Class officers include a president, 
vice president, attendance secretary, 


Student-President of the Class Directs the Reading While Teacher (the Author) Stands 


homework secretary, and health 
clerk. These officers are elected for 
the first half of the semester only ; 
at the end of that time another elec- 
tion is held. Before the election, it 
is emphasized to the pupils that it is 
their responsibility to choose capable 
officers for their class, just as they 
would want to choose capable people 
for their government. It is pointed 
out that the president they elect must 
be one of the brightest pupils in the 
class in order to fulfill the duties of 
the office. 

Duties of Officers 

Each day when the 

rings, the president is in front of 
the room, calling the pupils to order 
and telling them to open their books 
to one of the letters studied in the 
homework assignment. Not a second 
is wasted, and the teacher is free to 
check on attendance or perform any 
other administrative duty that so 
often crops up at the beginning of 
the hour. The president immediately 
starts calling on pupils at random to 
read once sentence each, prompting 
them if they hesitate. This reading 
is continued until the teacher takes 
over the class, which may be from 
one to five minutes later. If an in- 
terruption should come in the middle 
of the period, the president again 
jumps to the front of the room and 
keeps the classwork going by having 
a letter read back, rereading words 
on the blackboard, reading the brief 
Any person visit- 


tardy bell 


form charts, etc. 
ing the room at the time will be very 
much impressed with both class and 
teacher ! 





Back by Blackboard Listening. 
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The vice president, in addition to 
taking over the president’s duties in 
case of absence, greets all visitors and 
sees that they are seated and have a 
book opened to the place. The vice 
president formally introduces a new 
pupil to the class and acquaints this 
new member with class procedures. 
This officer must also introduce the 
new pupil to several classmates at 
lunch time. Classmates who are in- 
troduced have the responsibility of 
showing the new pupil around the 
school and spending some time with 
the new member each day until they 
feel that he has found a group of 
friends. 

The attendance secretary is up at 
the teacher’s desk when the bell 
rings. She has the seating chart out 
and is ready to tell the teacher who 
is absent, show the teacher re-admit- 
tance cards from absentees, prepare 
absence slips, and check on tardy 
pupils. 

The policy on written homework is 
that all assignments are due the fol- 
lowing day after they were assigned. 
Late homework is accepted, but it is 
recorded as such, and lateness is 
taken into consideration in grading. 
All homework must be clearly marked 
with the name and number of the 
lesson. Current work is handed in 
unfolded, while back assignments are 
folded in half. The teacher may find 
it valuable to have the pupils do their 
homework in a notebook with paper 
of one color and their classwork in a 
notebook with paper of a different 
color. 

The homework secretary has no 
duties until written homework is as- 
signed. She then makes a list of the 
members of the class on columnar 
paper, and she is responsible for the 
accurate checking of homework. She 
has five assistants or row monitors. 
At a signal from the teacher, the row 
monitors collect the homework from 
the pupils in their rows. They take 
the assignments to the homework sec- 
retary and report to her the names of 
those who are absent, those who did 
only part of the lesson, and those 
who made up a back assignment. The 
secretary records this information 
while the row monitor watches her 
to be sure that no mistake is made, 
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as both are held responsible. The 
teacher occasionally checks on the 
recording of the homework to make 
sure that the monitors are reporting 
accurately. The homework secretary 
reminds those pupils who owe back 
assignments to turn them in. 

The health clerk checks on the tem- 
perature and lighting. At the be- 
ginning of the term, the teacher must 
take a few seconds to give this officer 
instruction on proper temperature, 
ventilation, and lighting for the room. 

Pupils are responsible for filling 
their pens before the bell rings. 
There is no penalty for running out 
of ink. The pupil just quietly and 
hurriedly refills the pen. If in har- 
mony with school policy, fountain 
pen ink may be purchased at inter- 
vals by collecting a penny from each 
pupil who cares to contribute. This 
ink is purchased from the students’ 
store. 

The pupils are responsible for hav- 
ing their notebooks opened and dated 
at the bottom of the page, and for be- 
ing ready to take dictation without 
even one second’s warning. 


Committee Organization 


Committees of four or five pupils 
each are organized to arrange class 
bulletin board displays. Each com- 
mittee plans one display that is re- 
lated to shorthand and stenography. 
These are outside projects for which 
a grade may or may not be given. 
Toward the end of the semester, the 
class votes on the best display, and the 
winning one is placed in a main-hall 
showcase. 

The organization established in the 
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first semester may be carried over to 
the second term. In the second 
semester, however, it is very im- 
portant that the teacher take the class 
from the president immediately in 
order to allow the maximum tim: for 
dictation. 

All new matter is previewed before 
dictating. After each take, the pupils 
are permitted to call out any addi- 
tional words they would like on the 
board. There is no hand raising, no 
waiting to be called on. The pupils 
know that if they want to see a word 
on the board, all they have to do is 
sing it out. The teacher never has 
to say, “Are there any other words 
you would like to see on the board 
before we write the letter again :” 

Awards, such as those given for 
passing the five-minute speed tests, 
will add incentive to the class. Honor 
rolls containing the names of class- 
mates who have earned awards are 
posted on the bulletin board. One 
honor roll may be used for each 
test level. For example, the 80-word 
honor roll may be titled “80-5 Club,” 
indicating that the pupils whose 
names appear on it have passed an 
80-word five-minute official test. 

In conclusion, a shorthand class or- 
ganized in this manner will provide 
opportunities for the development of 
responsibility, self-reliance, poise, co- 
operation, and an understanding of 
others. Furthermore, these impor- 
tant personal traits are developed not 
only in the selected officers, but also 
in every single member who eagerly 
does his share to contribute to the 
success of a class in which skill 
building is one continuous operation. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is such a question; and on the last page you'll find an interesting answer by 
Donald J. Tate, acting head of the Department of Business Education at The Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida, and some graduate students, in the form of @ 


summary of work done in a graduate course. 


Was the cut in the federally reimbursable distributive education 
program justified? Does distributive education have the answer? 
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FINGERS FLY FOR THE AIR FORCE 


Helen J. Keily 


Salem Teachers College 


Salem, Massachusetts 





— 


World War II provided the opportunity for experimental work in the teaching 
of the skill subjects, particularly typewriting. It would appear that the cold war 


will duplicate that opportunity. 


Several groups of service men were on college campuses last summer. Here is 
the report of the typewriting experience of Sections W and X, Class 06111, 3461st 
School Squadron, at the University of Connecticut. 





I joined the Air Force, daring all 

To fly. Now, if you please 

I speed atr defense ’round the world— 

With my typewriter keys! 

When, on a warm morning last 
summer, a loud “HEP, two, three 
four!’ sounded outside Temporary 
Building 5, South Campus, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, a startling 
sight came upon the eyes of a busi- 
ness instructor long accustomed to 
first days in class of typical high 
school, teachers college and graduate 
university students. There, approach- 
ing the windows of the street-level 
classroom, and noisily obeying a bel- 
lowed, “Fall Out!” from a young 
man later discovered to be “Flight 
Leader” were twenty-five uniquely- 
clad members of Uncle Sam’s Air 
Force, half of the fifty clerk-typist 
trainees officially designated ‘“Sec- 
tions W and X, Class 06111, 3461st 
School Squadron, University of Con- 
necticut.” A surprise on that first 
morning, but destined to become a 
most-familiar sight were the “fa- 
tigue” uniforms—one-piece garments 
of dark khaki, buttoned to the neck 
and definitely not designed for sum- 
mer comfort, topped by a cap re- 
sembling that of a miner. 


Course Content 

Typewriting classes were to meet 
from “1000 to 1200” (10 to 12 in 
the morning) and “1300 to 1500” (1 
to 3 in the afternoon), 120 minutes 
per day, for 60 days, a total of 7,200 
minutes or 120 class hours. Dur- 
ing this time, the students were to 
learn to perform the duties of one 
who 


Types correspondence and performs 
clerical functions. Types correspond- 
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ence from rough draft according to 
military or civilian format. Cuts sten- 
cils and Ditto master sheets. Com- 
pletes applicable portions of specialized 
or general forms. Prepares and types 
materials such as wire communica- 
tions, legal forms and documents, mes- 
sage forms and mail locater cards, 
morning reports, indorsements, memo- 
randa, orders, bulletins, and circulars. 

Compiles and maintains flight records 

such as aircraft status, hours flown, 

and aircraft history forms.’ 

Included, besides typewriting, in 
the clerk-typist curriculum are 240 
additional hours of instruction, 120 
each in English, filing and Military 
Correspondence, and in “Reports and 
Records.” The challenge to the in- 
structor was presented by the fact 
that the 12-week time limit repre- 
sented intensification of a course re- 
duced during World War II from 
24 to 16 weeks, and later to 12; and 
by many psychological factors. Fore- 
most among the latter was the ques- 
tion subconsciously in the mind of 
each airman: “Why am I here?” It 
is probably true that none of the 
trainees felt as he “fell out” that 
morning the pressure of time which 
it was necessary for him to feel in 
order to obtain the most from the 
course. It was obvious to the in- 
structor that there must be motiva- 
tions which would, if possible, place 
upon each individual the necessity— 
and more important, the desire—to 
“make every minute count.” There 
were in the situation four possible 
influences which might motivate 
these servicemen toward serious 
work; one of these, the first listed, 
was the only one intended for use, 
but all existed and are given in what 


1From Syllabus of Instruction No. 52-70230, 
Headquarters, 3450th Technical Training Wing, 
Francis E, Warren Air Force Base, Wyoming, 
28 February 1951. 





The last page of flight souvenir book of 


cartoons titled "Off We Go". This clever 
drawing of boys being catapulted to Europe 
via the typewriter was made by the highest 
honor man in the flight. 


’ 


might be called a “deteriorating” or- 
der : 

1. Typewriting is an interesting 
and valuable subject: typewriting can 
be convenient and helpful to anyone 
as a facilitator in his personal life. 
Typewriting and related skills are 
marketable and tend to make a per- 
son’s services of value: they are often 
“door-openers” to other opportuni- 
ties—in military and in civilian life. 

2. Excellent grades in the subject 
would help a student to attain the 
next higher rank of Corporal, bring- 
ing with it increased privileges and 
salary. 

3. Students with top grades might 
receive choice assignments on com- 
pletion of training. 

4. Misbehavior or refusal to work 
could be punishable. Punishment 
might consist of restriction of liber- 
ties, assignment of extra duties, and, 
in a serious case, removal from the 
training course. 

A common psychological block in 
some instances was the attitude to- 
ward a “desk job” on the part of 
those who had hopes of some occu- 
pation far more active and less rou- 
tine. Although each had been tested 
and queried as to his interests, and 
selected for clerk-typist training, it 
had been less than a second choice 
for some. Although all were aware 
that behind each airplane and flying 
crew, be it a jet fighter, a B-24, or 
a cargo craft, there must be scores 
of men on the ground to perform 
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not only repair and maintenance 
work, but all kinds of administrative 
and routines without which no plane 
could fly; yet, such knowledge was 
small comfort to an 18-year-old who 
had dreamed of soaring adventurous- 
ly into the “wild blue yonder.” 

Offsetting this feeling, however, 
was an appreciation on the part of 
many, capitalized upon, of course, by 
the instructor, that this group had 
been selected—that membership in 
the school and in the training pro- 
gram were a privilege and an oppor- 
tunity. Several, including a Euro- 
pean-born boy who, in spite of lan- 
guage difficulty, became the highest 
ranking student of the group, were 
especially grateful. This feeling was 
strengthened by the “country club” 
setting of the training school on the 
beautiful campus of the University of 
Connecticut. With the Summer 
Session activities of the university in 
full sway, and with privileges of the 
campus extended to the airmen, many 
came to realize and in some measure 
profit by their situation: to use the 
words of one, “We never had it so 
good!’ When numbers in the school 
were at peak (more than 600) some 
of the men lived in newly completed 
sorority houses, which definitely came 
under the heading of “luxury quar- 
ters.” 





Every opportunity for sport in- 
struction and participation was pres- 
ent, from tennis and swimming in the 
beautiful university pool to fly-cast- 
ing competition, and softball, in 
which the Airmen’s League defeated 
the excellent faculty team. In addi- 
tion, top-rated summer theater per- 
formances, moving pictures, square 
dances and social evenings planned 
with the nurses’ training group on 
campus offered diversion at which 
the airmen themselves, in handsome 
dress uniform, provided glamour de- 
sired by the feminine students. 

Realistically, however, the life was 
largely in fatigue uniforms, in hot 
weather, and in military _ style. 
Reveille was at 6 A.M.; classes be- 
gan at 7:45 A.M. Following six 
hours of classes, at either 3 or 5 
P.M., the airmen were “on their 
own” until “bedcheck” at 11 P.M. 

Of the fifty clerk-typist trainees 
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in sections W and X, 26 had done 
typewriting previously, for times 
ranging from 1 month to 4 years, 
and averaging 10 months. There was 
no way to evaluate this experience, 
some of which had transpired some 
years before; also, as might be fore- 
seen, among the best performers at 
the end of the course were some 
who came with no previous type- 
writing instruction. 


Outline of Work Covered 

Immediately, devices were used to 
stimulate interest in speed and ac- 
complishment. Demonstrations, mov- 
ing pictures of champion performers, 
class and individual charts, daily re- 
ports and announcements of progress, 
competition between the groups, and 
posting of papers were used from the 
beginning. On Friday of the first 
week of instruction, all except two 
men in each group achieved more 
than 30 words per minute on a re- 
peated sentence, the range being from 
21 to 86 words per minute. Among 
the records on Friday, the fifth day 
of class, for those who had never 
had typewriting before were the fol- 
lowing: 51 words per minute (for 
one minute on a repeated sentence) ; 
47 words per minute ; 46; and 43. At 
the end of 10% weeks, all except six 
students had achieved the coveted 
goal which the Air Force had set as 
a minimum: 35 words per minute 
(paragraph typewriting) for five 
minutes with 3 or fewer errors. 

At the end of 10% weeks, fifteen 
of the 50 airmen were able to type 
the five-minute run at a speed be- 
tween 30 and 40 words a minute; 
eleven between 40 and 50 words a 
minute; 14 between 50 and 60 words 
per minute; and 3 over 60. The av- 
erage, excluding the 6 who had not 
achieved the minimum, was 44 words 
per minute. On the one-minute run 
on a repeated sentence, 4 men typed 
over 100 words per minute; nine 
typed in the 90’s. Except for one 
man, the lowest accomplishment on 
a repeated sentence for one minute 
was at the rate of 42 words per min- 
ute ; the average was 76 words a min- 
ute. 

In the meantime, the work accomp- 
lished, which received weekly grades 
for “completion” and “accuracy” as 








well as speed, included, in addition to 
use of all parts of the typewriter, 
care of the machine, common types 
of letter forms, envelopes and fold- 
ings; centering; tabulations; rough 
drafts; carbon copies; erasures on 
multiple carbons; master copies on 
liquid duplicator; stencil work with 
corrections. 

Very early in the course, it was ob- 
served by the men that the typewriter 
was a useful tool for personal cor- 
respondence; they were encouraged 
and instructed in personal uses for 
the machine. An assignment of a 
personal-type letter in early July pro- 
duced many “gems,” three of which 
are quoted: 


258 Grove Street 
Manchester, New Harapshire 
Juiy 4, 1951 

Dear Bill: 


In regard to your letter of the first, my answer 
might be quite a shock to all persons involved, 
| hope that it will be acceptable for the present 
time. 

Your question, as | remember it, was ''Why did 
you ever join the Air Force?"' To tell the truth, 
| had to contemplate for quite a while before | 
had found a suitable answer. | could sound pa- 
triotic and say | joined to fight America's enemies, 
but the truth of the matter is that | enlisted be- 
cause the draft board was breathing down my 
neck. | hope you are not too surprised, but you 
wanted the truth. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Joe M. F. 


153! Morton Street 
Alameda, California 
July 5, 195) 

Dear Jerry, 


Yesterday was the Fourth and | spent it ina 
very dull mood. Spirits are prohibited on the 
campus, so most of the common airmen were 
feeling the same pain. It brought back pleasant 
memories just thinking of the great party we had 
on this gay occasion the last Fourth. 

| have been going to New York City every 
week-end, but due to complications | am pu'ling 
C.Q. this week-end. This litile duty was presented 
to me when | neglected to report to reveille. Well 
—to end a sad story is always a relief. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Joe 


U.S.A.F. Mental Institute for 
Clert Typists 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 
July 4, 1951 
Dear Marion, 


Today is the ''Glorious Fourth'' and here | am 
typing my heart out for you. This is definitely the 


first ''Fourth'' | have ever attended school. In fact, 
it's the first time | have a‘tended schoo! (I mean 
in July). 


Even though | am imprisoned on this, the 175th 
anniversary of ‘'our'' freedom, | still have hopes. 
| must sign off now as | don't wani to make this 


too long as it would mean extra work for me. 


Love, 
(Signed) Frank 
P.S. | hope you had a wonderful time today. 
CS ae not 
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Grades 
Toward the end of the course, 
during the eleventh week, instructors 


were requested to submit recom- 
mendations for promotion of airmen 
to the grade of Corporal. Recom- 
mendations were to be based on aca- 
demic standing (upper twenty per 
cent of class); qualities of leader- 
ship, such as judgment, maturity, and 
decisiveness; conduct in classroom; 
any special qualities which would 
seem to qualify an airman for pro- 
motion. Although typewriting is ad- 
mittedly partly manual, it was quite 
possible to submit such comments as: 


P.C. Reliable; seems somewhat older than 
others in manner; takes work seri- 
ously; performs well; has calm- 
ness; dignity; I believe he would 
do confidential work trustworthily ; 
excellent typist. 

JS. Good worker; earnest; conforms and 
also leads men well without antago- 
nizing them; eager learner. 


P.N. Shows benefit of year at college; a 
diligent worker; well liked; excel- 
lent performer of work. I had the 
opportunity to recommend him as 
a clerical assistant in his spare 
time to Head of Business Educa- 
tion at the University; he worked 


well. 
G.K. Although his English is not perfect, 
he is a most diligent worker; 


achieves because he is bound that 
he will; has sense of responsibility 
highly developed; extremely per- 
sistent; an artist in more than one 
sense. 


W.L. Excellent worker; responsible; capa- 
ble; shows benefit of nearly four 
years of college work; willing; 
well liked. 

It must be admitted that, follow- 
ing announcement of grades and 
overseas assignments, desire for fur- 
ther accomplishment largely disap- 
peared. Peak of effort was probab- 
ly reached at the end of 1014 weeks; 
thereafter, concentration was upon 
the final day, the receiving of certi- 
ficates, and heading, via a processing 
base, for home and thence to distant 
assignments. 

Carry-over 

From France recently came word: 
“There are four fellows here from 
our Flight, and we are all in the same 
office. We are not far from Paris, 
and Paris is just as I expected it to 
be. We ‘have been assigned to 
AAFCE (Allied Air Forces Central 
Europe). There here 
from France, England, Canada, Bel- 
gium, Holland, plus our own Air 
Force, and we all get along swell with 


are fellows 
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each other. The work we do is top 
secret so I can’t tell you what it is.” 

From the State of Washington: 
“T’m working as a statistical clerk in 
Base Headquarters. Your regular 
teaching must seem like a rest cure 
after the summer of teaching Air 
Force men. But I know you enjoyed 
it though. I still don’t see how you 
ever taught me to type. I never 
thought I could do it.” 

And, from England: “You will be 
surprised to hear that Bill L. and I 
are no longer clerk-typists. We now 
work in Intelligence, and are both 
very satisfied with our new assign- 
ment. Manuel (one who had _ not 
reached minimum standard) came in 


SPCC e CCP Ce CPSC CSCC e SCS SCC SCC CSCC CCC CS CCC CEES eS 


se eee ee ee eee ee ee 


the other night and told us that dur- 
ing the day he had been asked by a 
Lieutenant to type some personal let- 
ters to people in London. He thought 
it was going to be difficult, but when 
he started, he said he was surprised 
how easy it was and that all those 
little things he had learned about set- 
ting up different size letters sure 
came in handy.” 

Continuing comments from far- 
away places provide an enjoyable se- 
quel to a unique summer’s experi- 
ence: a small, but rewarding partici- 
pation of a business teacher in the 
efforts of the United States Air Force 
to protect us all, and—via the type- 
writer—to “Keep ’em Flying!” 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter sidewise (horizontally), space 
down 9 single spaces from the top, set side margins for an 89-space line and begin 
typing, line by line. Symbols: "5%" means strike “%" five times; "3sp" means 
strike space bar three times; etc. Keep shift key depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 


1—10sp, 5%, 19sp, 3%, 15sp, 3%, 19sp, 5% 


2—9sp, 6%, 22sp, 3%, Isp, 3%, 22sp, 6% 
3—9sp, 5%, 26sp, 3%, 3sp, 3%, 26sp, 5% 


4—3sp, 4%, 2sp, 5%, 29sp, 3%, 29sp, 5%, 2sp, 4% 

5—2sp, 4%, 2sp, 6%, 26sp, 3%, 3sp, 3%, 26sp, 6%, 2sp, 4% 
6—Isp, 15%, 21sp, 3%, Isp, 3%, 21sp, 15% 

7—Isp, 16%, 17sp, 3%, 15sp, 3%, 17sp, 16% 

8—Isp, 17%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 3%, 21sp, 3%, Zsp, 2%, Isp, 17% 


9—5sp, 14%, 7sp, 5%, 27sp, 5%, 7sp, 14% 
10—5sp, 15%, 4sp, 6%, 29sp, 6%, 4sp, 15% 
11—5sp, 23%, 33sp, 23% 
12—5sp, 10%, Isp, 11%, 35sp, 11%, Isp, 10% 
13—5sp, 10%, 3sp, 7%, 39sp, 7%, 3sp, 10% 
14—5sp, 10%, 59sp, 10% 
15—5sp, 11%, 57sp, 11% 
16—4sp, 12%, 57sp, 12% 
17—3sp, 13%, 57sp, 13% 
18—3sp, 14%, 55sp, 14% 
19—2sp, 16%, 53sp, 16% 
20—2sp, 7%, Isp, 8%, 53sp, 8%, Isp, 7% 
21—Isp, 8%, 3sp, 7%, 51sp, 7%, 3sp, 8% 
22—Isp, 8%, 4sp, 6%, 51sp, 6%, 4sp, 8% 
23—8%, 6sp, 6%, 49sp, 6%, ésp, 8% 
24—7%, bsp, 6%, 51sp, 6%, bsp, 7% 
25—Isp, 6%, 6sp, 6%, 51sp, 6%, ésp, 6% 
26—2sp, 6%, 5sp, 6%, 51sp, 6%, 5sp, 6% 
27—3sp, 6%, 4sp, 6%, 51sp, 6%, 4sp, 6% 
28—4sp, 5%, 3sp, 7%, 51sp, 7%, 3sp, 5% 
29—5sp, 5%, 2sp, 7%, 51sp, 7%, 2sp, 5% 
30—3sp, 5%, 6sp, 3%, 55sp, 3%, bsp, 5% 
31—2sp, 3%, Isp, 3%, 55sp, 3%, Isp, 3% 
32—13sp. 6%, 51sp, 6% 
33—15sp, 5%, 49sp, 5% 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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A Comparison of the Emphasis in Newspapers and Textbooks on Various Aspects 
of Business Law 





SURVEY of periodic literature 

pertaining to business law re- 
veals that a great majority of the 
writers have been concerned pri- 
marily with suggestions for improv- 
ing the teaching of business law and 
with the use of extra-textbook de- 
vices for enriching the course. Very 
little has been written regarding the 
curricular validation of the subject 
matter content of the course itself. 
Furthermore, an examination of 
courses-of-study and textbooks in 
business law indicates a striking de- 
gree of standardization and lack of 
progressive experimentation. It is 
therefore the purpose of this article 
to explore briefly a number of tech- 
niques for curricular validation of 
the subject matter content of business 
law and to examine one of these in 
some detail. 

The dearth of material, empirical 
or experimental, relating to critical 
examination of the subject matter 
content of business law, together with 
the almost slavish uniformity of the 
textbooks themselves, is undoubtedly 
a reflection of the unquestioning rev- 
erence with which one of our most 
ancient and honored academic insti- 
tutions—the professional college of 
law—is held. Even granting that the 
time-honored content and organiza- 
tion of the subject matter content of 
the professional college of law is en- 
tirely valid for its purpose, it still 
does not follow that such an organi- 
zation sis necessarily ideal for the 
secondary school. Regardless of the 
objectives of the secondary school 
course in business law, an attempted 
coverage of all the topics, consum- 
ing several years of study at the pro- 
fessional level, can hardly be expected 
to result in much learning of a per- 
manent nature. As a matter of fact, 
a few writers have recently advo- 
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cated a greater concentration on a 
limited number of topics in business 
law, but the problem still remains to 
determine just which topics should 
be omitted and which retained. Nor 
can we expect much help in this di- 
rection from the textbook publishers 
who are understandably loath to omit 
topics in fear that teachers who have 
become used to the standardized con- 
tent of the past would not recommend 
their book. 

It has been my observation that 
the competitive situation in the pub- 
lishing business has actually resulted 
in an opposite trend, since each pub- 
lisher is anxious to have a book he 
can point to in his sales talk which 
includes some topic of apparent im- 
portance that is not found in other 
books. Consequently, we shall have 
to look elsewhere for guidance in the 
determination of the most advisable 
subject matter content for the busi- 
ness law course. 

Undoubtedly many teachers them- 
selves have been faced with the prob- 
lem of choosing between topics in the 
law book either because there is too 
much for the prevalent one-semester 
course, or because they prefer to con- 
centrate more thoroughly on certain 
aspects of the course. Such decisions 
must of necessity be largely of an in- 
tuitive nature, since there has been 
so little actual research in this area. 
Apparently the only research avail- 
able is that which has been concerned 
with analyses of court litigation, 
based on the assumption that the 
more frequent types must represent 
principles of law that ought to be 
better understood. Such analyses 
have generally placed actions in tort 
and various types of land actions at 
the top of the list. 

Although I am of the opinion that 
such research is of definite value, at 


least as a partial guide, I should like 
to point out several distinct limita- 
tions in the application of this par- 
ticular technique. 

In the first place, the issue ‘n a 
great many court cases is one of 
fact rather than of law, indicating 
that there was not a lack of under- 
standing of the law that caused the 
litigation, but rather a disagreenient 
between the parties as to what actu- 
ally took place. Consequently, it 
would be meaningless to classify 
such cases according to the usual 
topics of contracts, negotiable instru- 
ments, bailments, etc. If anything, 
a prevalence of cases involving an 
issue of fact would seem to indicate 
a need for a greater knowledge of 
the rules of testimony and proof at 
law. 

In the second place, those cases 
that do involve an issue of law rather 
than of fact are most likely to be 
concerned with principles of law 
about which there is some doubt even 
in the legal minds, or for which there 
is no precedent. It is difficult to see 
how instruction in those phases of 
law represented by such cases could 
be particularly fruitful, at least at the 
secondary school level. 

The consideration above of the 
limitations of the analysis of court 
litigation suggests another and ap- 
parently untried technique. This 
would consist of tabulating and ana- 
lyzing the cases that are settled out 
of court. In many such instances the 
rights of the parties involved are 
quite clear at least to their attorneys 
who arrange the settlement,. so per- 
haps a more general knowledge of the 
principles of law involved in such 
cases might limit the number of such 
disputes. 

Following the line of inquiry sug- 
gested by the above one step farther, 
it might be equally desirable to tabu- 
late and classify the principles of 
law involved in the many requests 
made of attorneys for advice on mat- 
ters that never reach the point of dis- 
pute that would necessitate either a 
settlement out of court or an actual 
trial. Such a procedure, of course, 
would require a type of cooperation 
on the part of the legal profession 
with the curriculum constructor that 
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might entail somewhat of a burden 
on the former. This same principle 
could be applied to legal aid soci- 
eties and even to secondary school 
and college teachers of business law 
of whom many personal legal ques- 
tions are asked by their students. 

An entirely different approach to 
the problem of curriculum validation 
that is frequently employed is that of 
soliciting the opinions of a jury of 
experts. The usual technique is to 
first compile an extensive list of ob- 
jectives or subject matter concepts 
and then submit it to a group of indi- 
viduals for ranking in the order of 
importance. Such a jury or panel 
of experts, for the purpose of con- 
structing a syllabus in business law, 
should include not only educators, but 
lawyers and prominent business men 
as well. This technique has been 
employed extensively in education in 
general, perhaps because of the ease 
with which it can be accomplished, 
but at best the judgments of the ex- 
perts are primarily subjective and, 
although quite likely to be more valid 
than those of a single individual, still 
lack the scientific approach of some 
other forms of research. 

Also similar to the jury technique 
is that of sending out a questionnaire 
to laymen or perhaps recent gradu- 
ates asking what portions of, let us 
say their business law course, seemed 
to have helped them most and what 
things they now find they wish they 
could have learned in school. Again 
such a technique generally suffers 
from incompleteness of returns and 
subjectivity of answers. 


The Newspaper Analysis 

Finally, I wish to consider in some 
detail one other technique of curricu- 
lar validation in its application to 
business law. This method is that 
of analyzing the contents of the daily 
newspapers to determine the propor- 
tional emphasis on the various topics 
of business law as they are reported 
inthe news. The newspaper clipping 
analysis technique has frequently 
been applied in the construction of 
social studies curriculum and for the 
validation of vocabulary lists in many 
fields, but to the best of my knowl- 
edge has not been utilized in the man- 
ner | am about to describe. 
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An analysis of newspaper releases, 
insofar as they pertain only to ad- 
judicated court cases, would of 
course be not only subject to the same 
limitations referred to above in con- 
nection with the analysis of actual 
court litigation, but would be subject 
to the further limitation of the sam- 
pling given by the reporting news- 
paper with its likely bias toward the 
sensational and unusual. However, 
newspapers contain many other items 
relating to suits being brought, pro- 
posed and enacted legislation, human 
interest stories with legal implica- 
tions, police actions, and advertise- 
ments. 

In order to test the possibility of 
the newspaper clipping approach, 
nearly one hundred issues of Greater 
New York Metropolitan Area news- 
papers covering a period of about 
three weeks were read and analyzed 
by the writer. No pretext was made 
of reading every line of each issue 
and undoubtedly many items with 
legal implications were missed when 
no clue to their identity existed in 
the headings or captions. 

Also, since this particular investi- 
gation was primarily concerned with 
business law, only those items (with 
a few exceptions) that fell in the 
usually accepted business law topical 
divisions were clipped. In this con- 
nection it must be admitted that many 
problems of classification arose that 
were difficult to handle with entire 
satisfaction. For instance, fraud 
may be of such a nature to merely 
render a contract voidable, or it may 
result in a right of action in tort, or 
again it may be of a criminal nature. 
It was not always possible to tell 
from a newspaper clipping which va- 
riety of fraud was present. Simi- 
larly, the distinction between crimes 
in general and so-called business 
crimes was often difficult to make. 
In addition, many of the clippings 
contained references to legal prin- 
ciples falling in more than one cate- 
gory. In this investigation, such 
clippings were classified only accord- 
ing to what was felt to be their pri- 
mary subject. The final tabulation 
for 221 newspaper clippings is given 
in Table I. 


An analysis was next made by the 

writer of the subject matter content 
of six currently popular business law 
textbooks. These results are given 
in Table II. The topical classifica- 
tion used (with the exception of 
consumer protection) was the same 
as that employed by Lackas* in a 
similar analysis of five textbooks in 
1931. A summary of Lackas’s find- 
ings is recorded in the right hand 
column of Table II. 


TABLE | 


THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLES PERTAINING TO 
CERTAIN LEGAL CLASSIFICATIONS 














No. of Per Cent 
Type Articles of Total 
eo ree Serr cer ere 70 31.6 
AGreemMent 0. cesses 6 
Competency of parties. . 2 
Consideration ........ 2 
Legality of subject mat- 
SR er eee K 
Reality of consent .... 14 
Operation and enforce- 
WIRE cc ccncccceces 2 
PME casi arikg oa! bb iad sionaiican as ioe 24 10.9 
Master & Servant (Employment) 23 10.4 
Peoperty oo cseveccccccccccre 21 9.5 
OUNCES CUES gn cs a cans cee 16 7.3 
Courts & Legal Systems....... 13 5.9 
MON 5 wa we deaadeeecsadcssead 10 4.5 
Domestic Relations ........... 9 4.1 
Motor Vehicles ..........s00 7 3.2 
Negotiable Instruments ....... 5 2.2 
Governmental Liability ....... 4 1.8 
pS EE ee ae 4 1.8 
Insurance ‘ 3 1.3 
BME «3 Sees sineawae sos 3 1 
Municipal Ordinances 3 1.3 
Ci OrporationS ......e6.5-s as 3 1.3 
Carriers of Passengers ........ 2 9 
Capriers OF GOO. 6 6caccceasuee 1 5 
i Eee remo ers 2 100.0 








1John C. Lackas, The Extent to Which the 
Subject Matter of Business Law Textbooks is in 
Agreement with the Subject Matter of Litigated 
Cases Decided by Appellate Courts, unprinted 
master’s thesis, School of Education, New York 
University, 1931. .iii—60. 


Before comparing and interpreting 
the combined results of the news- 
paper and textbook analyses, a num- 
ber of observations may be made re- 
garding the textbook analyses alone. 


TABLE II 


THE SPACE DEVOTED TO EACH OF THE 
VARIOUS TOPICS IN SIX BUSINESS-LAW 














TEXTBOOKS 
Total Per Lackas’! 
Topic Pages Cent Per Cent 

SE ers oe 728 23.0 20.02 
LAINE ian sis each a hace oe 196 6.2 4.77 
Negotiable instruments. 425 13.4 14.88 
Guaranty & suretyship. 71 2.2 2.62 
EP AOE Or: 317 10.0 10.58 
Bailments oe 126 4.0 4.51 
Carriers of goods...... 50 1.6 2.31 
Principal and agent.... 145 4.6 6.66 
Master and servant.... 108 3.4 1.42 
POPUMPEMID sce cs cece 145 4.6 5.14 
Oe ee 179 5.6 5.87 
ERBRTOMEE ccncecccsoce 220 6.9 5.35 
Real property ........ 284 9.0 10.73 
PRON ib hae bao wale 7 32 1.0 63 
Carriers of passengers. - 33 1.0 1.26 
NIM 6 dav ceedscecs i ey 2.10 
PRA 35 1.1 73 
Business crimes ...... 26 8 42 
Consumer protection .. 10 2 sce 
rrr 43 1.4 “ace 

FUE, skckneeocdeedvee-% 3173 100.0 100.00 








1Jbid., p. 12. 
i Material was integrated throughout texts, but 
could not be counted by pages. 
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An examination of the number of 
pages devoted to the various subject 
matter classifications by the six text- 
books (Table II) reveals the basis 
for the earlier statement in this ar- 
ticle regarding the “almost slavish 
uniformity” of business law text- 
books. It is also interesting to note, 
in spite of the fact that the average 
copyright date of the five textbooks 
analyzed by Lackas was twenty years 
before that of the six textbooks ana- 
lyzed by the writer in this study, that 
in scarcely any of the classifications 
is there what could be considered a 
significant difference. 

This fact is the basis for another 
statement made earlier in this article 
to the effect that little has been done 
by way of revising the actual con- 
tent of business law textbooks. The 
few topics in which there may pos- 
sibly be a significant difference can 
be readily explained. Lackas found 
nearly twice as many pages devoted 
to the subject of carriers of pas- 
sengers. This undoubtedly reflects 
the extraordinary public interest in 
railroads during. the 20’s following 
their return to private ownership 
after World War I. The fact that 
the writer’s current textbook analy- 
sis reveals more than twice as much 
space devoted to master and servant 
(employment), is easily explained by 
the recent necessity of including a 
discussion of the great amount of la- 
bor legislation that has been passed 
since the publication of the textbooks 
analyzed in Lackas’s study. 

The primary purpose of this ar- 
ticle, however, is to interpret the find- 
ings of the newspaper analysis in 
comparison with the emphasis cur- 
rently placed on the same topics in 
business law textbooks. To facili- 
tate this discussion, the percentages 
from Tables I and II have been com- 
bined for convenience in Table III. 
Aside from the discrepancy in the 
emphasis on the various phases of 
contracts, which will be discussed be- 
low, the greatest differences appear 
to be in torts, employer-employee re- 
lationships, business crimes, negoti- 
able instruments, insurance, and sales. 
The newspapers have devoted signifi- 
cantly greater space to the first three 
of these topics, while the textbooks 


significantly greater 
space to the last three. This fact 
alone, however, does not indicate 
that the textbooks are entirely in 
error, as can readily be seen by a 
consideration of the likely reasons for 
the discrepancy. Torts, business 


have devoted 


TABLE Ill 


THE PERCENTAGE OF pips IN 
NEWSPAPERS AND PAGES IN BUSINESS 
LAW TEXTS DEVOTED TO VARIOUS TOPICS! 








Per Cent sag C ent 
f 
Teathook 


0 
Newspaper 
rticles Pages 


Topic 





to 


~ 
_ 
Pe EONWAW 


‘ PNOHESSOOCARR ANDOOWENO 
* 


Contracts 
Courts 
Negotiable 
Guaranty & 
Sales 
Bailments 
Carriers OF @000s ....005. 5 
Principal and agent. 
Master and servant (employ- 
ment) 
Partnership 
Corporations 
Insurance 
Real property 
Hotels 
Carriers of passengers..... 9 
Torts 
Business crimes 
Consumer protection 
Bankruptcy 
Es ala b As ne 0s 00 2 04510 
Domestic relations ....... 
Motor vehicles ............ 
Municipal ordinances ...... 
Governmental liability 


* 


— 


instruments..... 
suretyship..... 


* 


* 


bet et et ON Un eG 


* * 


i 
Bwloeure + 
. —_ 








1 Adapted from Tables I and II. 
* Differences of particular significance. 


crimes, and employer-employee rela- 
tions (primarily accounts of strikes) 
make for more spectacular newspaper 
reading than do legal controversies 
involving negotiable instruments, 
sales, and insurance. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that the textbooks 
have over-emphasized sales and ne- 
gotiable instruments in particular be- 
cause of their non-contradictory na- 
ture as a result of the more uniform 
laws in the various states. The studies 
of actual court litigation in compari- 
son with textbook emphasis point to 
these same differences. 

The 31.6 per cent of newspaper 
clippings classified in Table IIT un- 
der contracts is somewhat mislead- 
ing, because, by referring back to 
Table I, it may be noticed that 60 of 
the 70 clippings on contracts fell in- 
to the three subdivisions of legality 
of subject matter; reality of consent ; 
and operation, termination, and en- 
forcement of contracts. On_ the 
other hand, only 10 clippings were 
classified under agreement, consider- 
ation, and competency of parties— 
areas which are generally given 
rather extensive coverage in the text- 
books. Thus, while the overall com- 








parison between the space devoted to 
contracts does not vary considerably 
between the newspapers and the text- 
books, there is a wide variance with- 
in the topic as between the newspa- 
pers and textbooks. 

Referring again to Table III, 
may be noted that several topics have 
been included in the analysis of the 
newspaper clippings that are not 
found at all in any of the business 
law textbooks. These are taxes, do- 
mestic relations, motor vehicles, gov- 
ernmental liability, and municipal or- 
dinances. There should be little 
doubt as to the value of these topics, 
but a question may be raised regard- 
ing the advisability of including them 
in a course in business law. The 
answer here, of course, would de- 
pend upon the general objectives de- 
cided upon for the business law 
course, and the extent to which these 
topics may be covered in_ other 
courses. 

In conclusion, it must be stressed 
that before any of the techniques of 
curricular validation discussed in this 
article can be properly applied, 
would first be necessary in each in- 
stance to consider carefully the ob- 
jectives of the business law course 
and for whom it is intended. The 
answers to these questions would in 
a large degree determine the weight 
to be placed on any. one of the vari- 
ous methods. Certainly it should be 
clear that no one technique could be 
expected to render reliable results in 
itself, and that in all probability it 
would be desirable to employ them 
all. Then, if several of the curricu- 
lar validation techniques pointed to 
the same conclusions, any changes 
that might as a result be made would 
be based on a truly scientific founda- 
tion. 





BUSINESS PROFESSOR IN 
A CONVENTION CITY 
It seems astonishing that when 
I gaze both far and wide, 
The vacant spots are eight or ten 
Along the other side. 


But when I turn at furious pace 
In less than half a minute, 

I find that every single space 
Now has an auto in it! 


—Grace V. Watkins 
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TODAY’S ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 


Clerics of St. Viator 
Chicago, Illinois 


NDER a grant from the Alfred 

P. Sloan Foundation, Harold G. 
Moulton and C. W. McKee con- 
ducted a survey to determine the 
present status and character of eco- 
nomic education in the United States. 
Moulton is president of The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
and McKee is chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics and Business 
Administration, Westminster  Col- 
lege, and president of the Economic 
and Business Foundation of New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. Their 
report has been published by The 
Brookings Institution as A Survey 
of Economic Education. 

The prominent sponsorship of this 
survey insures widespread considera- 
tion of the conclusions reached by 
Moulton and McKee. Their study 
strives “to reveal in a broad way the 
present status of economic education 
in this country, to raise or sharpen 
the issues involved, and to indicate 
some of the lines along which prog- 
ress may be made.” Their provoca- 
tive study presents a challenge to 
administrators teachers and 
supervisors in business education, 
economics and the social sciences. 
Precisely because the report is brief, 
broad and general; because it cites 
situations existing in a segment of 
the educational system, and because 
it reports achievements, techniques 
and teaching materials in equally 
brief terms, an understanding of the 
procedures employed and the conclu- 
sions reached requires our special 


school 


consideration. 

“Economic education” 
stood throughout the survey means: 
“Helping people to gain understand- 
ing of the forces and factors which 
produce higher standards of living. 
This involves both providing the stu- 
dent essential facts and raising ques- 
tions designed to clarify issues.” The 
survey encompassed the educational 
activities in secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities, private schools 


as under- 
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and the activities of special agencies 
and interest groups. The authors in- 
tend as their primary purpose to de- 
scribe various programs rather than 
to appraise them in detail. 
Questionnaires, personal 
views, and correspondence were em- 
ployed to gather data. Course con- 
tent, study materials and_ teacher 
qualifications were examined. The 
report acknowledges: “The coverage 
has been extensive, though not uni- 
versal. It is believed that the samples 
have in all cases been sufficiently 
comprehensive to assure that they are 


inter- 


representative.” 


The Secondary School 


In the preface, Dr. Moulton indi- 
cates that questionnaires were sent 
to approximately 1,500 high schools 
distributed through all the states in 
the Union, approximately in propor- 
tion to the population. On the open- 
ing page of the report the statement 
appears that “roughly 500 public 
schools out of 2,000 answered the 
questionnaires.” What per cent of 
the total schools this sampling rep- 
resents the authors do not state ; how- 
ever, the returns apparently repre- 
sent between 25 and 33% per cent 
of the institutions polled. 

Sixty per cent of these schools 
were reported as offering courses de- 
voted exclusively to economics. The 
report assumes that the schools which 
did not respond “were less interested 
in economics courses and that many 
of them offered no course.” This as- 
sumption and subsequent bias results 
from an inherent weakness in the 
questionnaire method of collecting 
statistics. 


From the total returns, a sample 
study was made of one hundred re- 
porting schools. This analysis re- 
vealed that about one-third of the 
graduates in schools offering separate 
courses in economics register for the 
course. The conclusion is reached 
that “since only 60 per cent of the 
reporting schools offer economics, 
and since only one-third of the 
graduating classes take economics in 
these schools, it is apparent that only 
20 per cent of the graduates of the 
reporting schools take economics.” 

Next the staff polled state super- 
intendents of public instruction ask- 
ing: “What percentage of students 
who graduate from high school in 
your state do you estimate take as 
much as a semester course in eco- 
nomics?” Replies varied from 1 to 
95 per cent. The replies were so 
distributed that over half indicated 
that 10 per cent or less took such a 
course; only a fifth claimed that up 
to 30 per cent of the students had 
taken economics. 

Hence, the conclusion: “It would 
appear, therefore, that less than 5 
per cent of all high school students 
take the equivalent of a semester 
course in economics.” <A statistical 
summary of the Office of Education 
report on “Offerings and Enrollments 
in High School Subjects” (Circular 
294, May 1951) shows 3.7 per cent 
of the public secondary day school 
students enrolled in economics. 

While we are primarily interested 
in the method employed in deter- 
mining the conclusions illustrated by 
the survey, the report considers such 
vital topics as textbooks, academic 
qualifications of textbook authors and 
teacher preparation in those schools 
offering courses in eco- 
nomics. 

Sixty-five different texts are used 
in teaching high school economics. 
Questionnaires indicate six books 
were most frequently cited. These 
books were subject to analysis based 


separate 





This issue contains a review, an analysis of procedures, and a comment on the 
recent Brookings Institution Survey of Economic Education which also made 


Fortune. 


The review will be found in the book review section; this article analyzes the 
survey procedures; and "The Calf Path Through the Century" which follows 
offers suggestions for the development of economic understandings through the 


business curriculum. 








on criteria established by Moulton 
and McKee. The texts do not satis- 
fy the standards established by the 
examiners. While the professional 
proficiency of the textbook authors 
is recognized, a possible criticism is 
suggested in that these individuals 
“have had little opportunity to obtain 
experiences in and with the actual 
organization and operation of the 
American business system, or to 
keep abreast of current develop- 
ments.” The examiners perceive 
this deficiency from their study of 
the texts. While some basis may ex- 
ist for the first criticism, the second 
suggestion represents a serious accu- 
sation against any teacher! Teacher 
preparation in terms of credit hours 
in economics “is usually inadequate.” 

The high school report examines 
the coordinated social science cur- 
riculum in which economics, sociol- 
ogy and current problems are united 
into a survey course. Four hundred 
twenty schools report such a pro- 
gram; the following time table indi- 
cates the attention accorded economic 
problems in the combined courses: 








Schools % of the Time 





Over 100 — 10% or less 
Roughly 200 — 25-50% 
Over 100 — 50% or more 








However, the multiplicity of texts, 
their inadequate economic approach 
and analysis indicates that: “eco- 
nomic material contained in these so- 
cial studies is distinctly inferior in 
character and quality to that found in 
the special texts devoted exclusively 
to economics.”’ It appears that “only 
a very small percentage of our high 
school students are afforded an op- 
portunity to get any real grasp of 
the economic factors and forces 
which are responsible for higher 
standards of living.” 

Supplementary materials are uni- 
versally employed in teaching, but 
most circumvent serious analysis of 
economic problems. High schools 
were questioned about their co-cur- 
ricular programs which aided stu- 
dents in securing economic education. 
Fifty-one per cent reported no pro- 
gram, but the remaining schools in- 
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‘dicated such varied methods and me- 


dia as special lectures, tours, visual 
aids, pamphlets, films, debates, panels 
and radio programs. These activities 
are naturally infrequent and under- 
taken as opportunity offers. 


Private Business Schools 


250,000 


private business 


Approximately students 


are enrolled in 
schools recognized by the National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools, state or regional associations. 
Questionnaires were sent to all 
schools with enrollments exceeding 
150 students. 

Private business schools offer five 
principal curricula: Stenographic, 
Secretarial, Junior Accounting, Ex- 
ecutive Secretarial, and Higher Ac- 
counting and Business Administra- 
tion. Only the last two areas include 
a formal course in economics, and 
these are the two year programs. 
Only half the schools offer the ad- 
vanced curricula, and approximately 
20 per cent complete the program 
of studies. “Therefore, only 17,500 
students in the private business 
schools complete a formal course in 
economics. This is only approxi- 
mately 7.5 per cent of the 250,000 
students enrolled in private business 
schools.” 

The report summarizes the situa- 
tion in the private school: 


“1, ‘Basic economic’ education is non- 
existent in the great majority of pri- 
vate business schools. 

2. In general, no social studies course 
is given in the private schools of busi- 
ness, a part of which is devoted to 
economics. 

3. Economics taught indirectly through 
the business subjects is extremely 
small. 

4. Teacher preparation for teaching 
economics in private schools is very 
poor. 

5. Present textbooks on economics 
are not adapted to the needs of pri- 
vate business schools. 

6. Supplementary economic education 
in the private business schools is in- 
adequate.” 


Institutions of Higher Learning 


The survey utilizes comprehensive 
data collected by the Office of Educa- 
tion based on course offerings at 
1000 colleges and universities. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to these colleges 
and universities; personal interviews 





and correspondence supplemented the 
questionnaires. 

Based on college statistics for (950 
these trends were observed: “Rough- 
ly 20 per cent of the total enroll: ent 
in collegiate institutions take ‘ueir 
degree in the field of economics and 
business, and four-fifths of these 
graduate from schools of busincss,” 
Departmental and professional sco] 
requirements cause another 3 per cent 
to enroll in economics; based on in- 
terviews with teachers, the author’s 
“estimate that not more than 2 or 3 
per cent of the students take eco- 
nomics as an elective.” 

Thus, approximately 25 per cent 
of the college, university and protes- 
sional school students take one or 
more semesters of economics; that 
represents about 650,000 students 
out of 2.5 million enrolled in these 
institutions. 

Discussing the character of col- 
lege texts, the report depreciates the 
tendency to “subtly condition the 
student to accept the thesis that the 
role of government over economic 
life must inevitably be progressively 
greater.” This is the major target of 
the textbook evaluation. A popular 
critique of this tendency in teaching 
economics appears in the controver- 
sial God and Man at Yale by William 
F. Buckley, Jr. (Henry Regnery 
Co., 1951). 

Three hundred fifty replies to the 
questionnaire indicate that 40 per 
cent of the reporting schools (mostly 
larger institutions located in or near 
metropolitan centers) sponsor spe- 
cial programs consisting of lectures, 
forums, group discussions, institutes 
or conferences to disseminate eco- 
nomic information. 

Before concluding, the survey re- 
ports on non-profit educational 
agencies ; questionnaires were sent to 
200 of these organizations. The bul- 
letin describes the activities of a 
dozen agencies, and submits a brief 
mention of others grouped generally 
as “research institutions” or “eco- 
nomic clubs, forums and group meet- 
ings.” 

Among special interest groups en- 
gaged in economic education the 
activities of commercial agencies, ad- 
vertising concerns, individual firms, 


(Continued on page 294) 
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"One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home as good calves 
should; 

But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail as calves will do... 





To the Business Educators 
of the Nation—A Challenge: 

If you have not already discovered 
the fact, Fortune has read your palm. 
In its July 1951 issue, under the 
title How Good is Economic Educa- 
tion, it has measured your success 
vein and found that you need a doc- 
tor. 

As the result of a survey made by 
H. G. Moulton, president of Brook- 
ings Institution, and C. W. McKee, 
chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Westminster College, under 
a grant from the Sloan Foundation, 
the Fortune tellers have come out of 
the crystal ball with “No See” for 
education in economic concepts, un- 
derstandings, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. 

Of two thousand questionnaires 
sent out, five hundred returned to 
deliver the news that eighteen per 
cent of the schools surveyed require 
economics; that sixty per cent offer 
courses in economics; that less than 
ten per cent of all high school stu- 
dents in the schools reporting take 
the equivalent of a semester course 
in economics. 

A provocative question here is 
whether the survey is prejudiced, 
erroneous, or reliable ? 


From The Calf Path 
For a moment I would lead you 
away from Fortune, down The Calf 
Path of Sam Walter Foss—a verse 
in rhymed couplets possibly known 
to you. From it I quote: 


“One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home as good calves should; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail as calves will do. 

Since then three hundred years have fled, 
And I infer the calf is dead. 


And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 

A hundred thousand men were led 

By one calf near three centuries dead. 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf paths of the mind 
And work away from sun to sun 

To do what other men have done.” 
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CALF PATH THROUGH THE CENTURY 


Mary Courtney O'Toole 


Boston University 


Boston, Massachusetts 


You do not need the analytic 
ability of an atomic physicist to 
recognize the ready application of 
these lines to the field of business 
education. 

Just about a century ago, business 
education was born into our public 
school system. If you are acquainted 
with its ancestry, you will recall that 
its parents were Necessity and De- 
sire. With the expansion of the na- 
tion’s economy during and after the 
Civil War, necessity demanded clerks 
who knew accounts; desire for ac- 
counts knowledge at public expense 
caused business training to become a 
legitimate part of the secondary 
school program. 

Business education was born timid 
and, as was probably to be expected, 
it had a twisted childhood marked by 
numerous inferiority complexes 
foisted upon it by its guardians. Re- 
sultantly it reached its manhood on 
unsteady educational legs, there to sit 
down comfortably on the first curri- 
culum offered it, never to move again. 

Hundreds of students came into 
the business classrooms in the public 
schools of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries; hundreds 
of thousands of students come into 
the classrooms of the middle twen- 
tieth century, and if it were possible 
to be with these young people in both 
situations at the same time, you 
would have difficulty realizing that 
they were not the same generation of 
business students. Both were and are 
offered training in bookkeeping, 
shorthand and typewriting; neither 
were nor are guided into economics 
or its equivalent. 

Perhaps our Fortune teller doesn’t 
need glasses, nor the crystal ball a 
washing. It is quite probable that 
the Brookings Institution survey is 
completely on the level and the in- 
adequacy of the high school eco- 
nomic offerings obvious to any open 
eye. 









































With both eyes focused carefully, 
it will be apparent to us curriculum 
planners that the “calf path” needs 
dynamiting. Thousands of youngs- 
ters today walk down the school path 
they think will open onto a “job to 
their liking’ as stenographer, book- 
keeper, secretary. They never heard 
of the “primeval calf’ and they do 
not realize that the road they are tak- 
ing was happened upon in years gone 
by and since then has hardly had its 
gravel replaced. Yet, they are the 
victims not only of unrevised cur- 
ricula, but likewise sufferers from 
business educators’ sins of omission. 

While these high school business 
majors are being served the standard 
dose of curriculum, 
through the century in its sacred 
groove, they are, in many if not most 
cases, scheduled out of the. knowledge 
to be found in the business-for-living 
subjects. 

In whatever type of job they are 
finally employed, however frustrating 
it may be, they will experience no 
disappointment in the type of eco- 
nomic society in which they will be 
spending their weekly wage. It is a 
rare one among them who will be- 
come one day a nationally famed 
economist, but it is a rarer one of 
them who will be able to live, un- 
affected by the economic environment 
surrounding him. Yet, they go out— 
these seniors in the field of high 
school business training—in some 
cases well equipped to type their 
name on a two-inch square of paper 
with stars in the corners, while at 
the same time they will sign that 
name to a document without under- 
standing its significance or even read- 
ing it, only to discover months later 
that a loan shark has his teeth in the 
middle of their pay check. 

Hundreds, if not larger numbers, 
of business-major students leave our 
high schools without ever having 
heard of such subjects as: economicg 
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for the consumer, business law for 
everyday living, America’s export de- 
pendence on the world, how business 
runs and why. The information and 
knowledge to be found in high school 
texts in economics, law, economic ge- 
ography or a combination of their 
essentials is practical, commonsense 
knowledge vitally necessary to anyone 
graduating from high school today 
whether he majors in business or not. 
Of what use is a 120-word-a-min- 
ute shorthand dictation rate to a 
youngster who never gets a job as a 
stenographer when, at the same time, 
he does not know the difference be- 
tween his income-tax deductions and 
his social security payments? to a girl 
who would never think of investing 
part of her monthly salary in the pre- 
miums of a life-insurance policy? to 
a boy who finds a considerable sum 
deducted from his pay envelope for 
union dues and wonders belligerently 
why he has to pay for the privilege 
of working when he is willing and 


able-bodied? These are the practi- 


cal, down-to-American-earth — prob- 
lems and situations that face our 
high school students immediately 


upon graduation. These are the cir- 
cumstances of living in which our 
graduates need answers, facts, in- 
formation. The facts, the informa- 
tion, the answers are available, but 
not to many of our students through- 
out the nation’s schools. 

You the 
teller; he was talking truthfully. For 
the United States Office of Education 
in its Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States 1948-1950, with- 
out the crystal ball, looked across the 


may believe Fortune 


nation and saw that in consumer eco- 
nomics is enrolled three-tenths per 
cent of the entire secondary school 
enrollment; in economics, half-year 
course, is enrolled three-tenths per 
cent; in economics, full-year course, 
is enrolled seven-tenths per cent; in 
business law, full-year course, is en- 
rolled seven-tenths per cent; in eco- 
nomic geography, full-year course, is 
enrolled eight-tenths per cent; that 
the total enrollment in business edu- 
cation subjects in the nation’s high 
schools is more than sixty per cent 
of the total pupil enrollment in these 
schools, but that consumer economics 
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attracts less than one per cent of the 
enrollment. The Biennial Survey al- 
so discloses that one in every five 
pupils of those enrolled in Grades 9 
through 12 is taking typewriting, 
while 


bookkeeping, and third in enrollment 


second in enrollment stands 
is shorthand. 

There are too many youngsters in 
1952 stumbling along the “calf path” 


of a century ago. 


To the Super Highway 

With the farsightedness of our na- 
tion’s roadbuilders, we business edu- 
cators and curriculum makers should 
start this year preparing the blueprint 
for a new super-highway in the field 
of business offerings at the secondary 
school level to replace the too long, 
too often travelled ‘calf path.” Why 
not a two-lane plan somewhat as fol- 
lows: 
Compulsory for All 
General Business Knowledge 

(centered around the home com- 

munity ) 


Economics as it Affects Consumers 
Economics as it Influences Producers 
Business Law in Daily Living 


The Interdependence of the Nations 





business associations and labor or- 
ganizations are briefly described. 
Conclusions 

The conclusions appended to the 
report represent brief generalizations 
covering objectives, methodology, 
and teacher qualifications deduced 
from the limited data collected dur- 
ing the survey. No specific recom- 
mendations are advanced, since the 
authors maintain “we have been mak- 
ing a survey, not preparing a blue- 
print.” They perceive that: (1) Ob- 
jectives employed in economics fail 
to clarify major issues “vital to pub- 
lic understanding — of 
issues.” (2) Methods demand solid- 


ity—i.e. demonstrate data more con- 


cretely and encourage two-way com- 
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NOMA !S ORGANIZED TO PARTICIPATE 


J. Houston Barnes 
Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Burlington, North Carolina 


Throughout the United States and many foreign countries, the 129 chapters of 
the National Office Management Association are manifesting active interest and 
positive cooperation in business education. 

J. Houston Barnes, National Director, Area 3, of NOMA, talked before a 
graduate class in office management at Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. Dr, Rowena Wellman, professor of the 
class, has condensed the talk for the Journal. 


OMA was organized in 1919 and 

incorporated in 1923 as_ the 
National Association of Office Man- 
agers; it changed its name in 1929 
to National Office Management As- 
sociation. The name is significant. 
We are not an association of office 
managers but rather an association 
of those concerned with the problems 
of office management. There is a vast 
difference. 

The growth of the Association 
since 1940 has phenomenal. 
Whether it was due to the efforts 
of the paid staff, the broadening of 
the scope of NOMA activities, the 
enthusiasm on the part of the mem- 
bers themselves, or the awakening 


been 


of management to the needs for such 
an organization, I do not know. Per- 
haps it was a combination of all of 
these and many other factors, but 
today NOMA is an association of 
11,290 members in 124 chapters 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, including the territory of 
Hawaii and members at large in 
many foreign countries including 
Arabia, Australia, Belgium, British 
West Indies, Cuba, Denmark, Eng- 
land, India, Netherland West Indies, 


Netherlands, Norway, Philippine 
Islands, Portugal, South Africa, 


South America and Sweden. The 
expansion of its services has kept 
pace with its growth in membership, 
each being at the same time the cause 
and the effect of the other. Its in- 
creased membership made _ possible 
greater services and those services 
attracted additional members. 

The certificate of 
concisely states the purpose for which 
founded—‘To 


incorporation 


the association was 
promote a free exchange of ideas on 


ofice organization and management 
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among its members; to encourage the 
work of standardization and to de- 
termine insofar as possible general 
standards of office work applicable 
to all industries ; to initiate and effect 
the application of scientific methods 
to the problems of office organiza- 
tion and management ; to assist estab- 
lished educational and other institu- 
tions to interpret the needs of com- 
merce and industry insofar as the 


curriculum of study and training for 
a business career is concerned ; to es- 
tablish and to maintain a closer fra- 
ternal relation between executives 
interested in the problems of office 
organization and management.” 
May I repeat that one of the basic 
purposes for which the association 
was founded was to “assist estab- 
lished educational and other institu- 
tions’ to interpret the needs of com- 
merce and industry insofar as the 
curriculum of study and training for 
a business career is concerned.” A 
brief general picture of the organ- 
ization is required first for better 
that 
phase of our activities. 
Our headquarters are located in 
Philadelphia, where a paid staff op- 
erates under the supervision of W. 


understanding of particular 


H. Evans, executive vice-president 
of the 
tional 


The organiza- 
that the 


association. 
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metnbership stems the authority vest- 
ed in the board of directors. Under 
the board is the executive committee, 
composed of the immediate past 
president, the president, the first 
vice-president, and the four vice- 
presidents ; and under the committee 
is the international president of the 
association. It is indicative, I be- 
lieve, of NOMA’s interest in the field 
of education and the outstanding 
contribution that educators have 
made to the progress of the associa- 
tion that an educator, R. P. Brecht, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
now serving as our international 
president. 

Functioning also on the top level 
is the honorary council, with council 
committees—awards, trends, and ob- 
jectives. NOMA’s highest honor is 
the annual Fellowship Award, grant- 
ed to an office executive who has 
risen to a high place in his company 
and his community. The Leffingwell 
Medal is awarded to a member who 
has made a notable contribution to 
the science of office management. 





The honorary council includes the 
past international presidents and 
serves in an advisory capacity to the 
president. The president is further 
supported by four vice-presidents, 
each of whom is responsible for a 
number of areas. Each area has its 
director, who is a member of the 
national board and who is known as 
the national director in the area. The 
director is the representative of the 
national president in the area, and 
representative of his chapters on the 
national board. All of these men 
serve without remuneration. 

The executive vice-president is a 
full-time, paid officer. In him is 
vested the general management of 
the association. He is supported by 
several staff directors, each of whom 
is responsible for the activities of a 
group of committees. Leadership on 
the national levels for the technical 
program is provided by teams made 
up of the staff director, the commit- 
tee chairmen, and the committeemen. 

Local organization is along much 
the same lines as the national organ~ 
ization; the president, together with 
his officers and board of directors, is 
elected by the members and sets the 
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policies of the chapter. The various 
national committees “suggest,” “pro- 
mote,” “encourage,” or “assist in” 
the development of the program at 
the chapter level. In NOMA the 
chapters are autonomous and are free 
to develop their own program with- 
in the framework of the local organ- 
ization and with the view to fulfilling 
the local need. Few directives are 
issued by the National Office. To 
my mind, that is one of the corner- 
stones in the successful building of 
the association. 
The Four Divisions 

I would like now to give you a 
brief resume of the nature of activ- 
ities going on within the four Divi- 
sions of NOMA.* 


I, Field Services Division Commit- 

tees. 

Conference and Expositions 
International Membership 
Membership 

Membership Maintenance 

Merit Award Committee (Chapter 
recognition—gold key and scroll 
for service points) 

Relations with Manufacturers 
Schulhof Award Committee ($100 
bonds for best two papers present- 
ed before chapters ) 

II. Public Relations Division. 
Management Series Committee 
Publications Committee 
Publicity Committee 
Senior Management Committee 

III. Technical Division Committees. 
Business Communications 
Methods 
Research 
Standards 

IV. Personnel Division. 

T. W. Kling is staff director of 
this division in which you are pri- 
marily interested. 


Personnel Division Committees 

A brief review of the objectives 
of the various committees operating 
under this division will give you 
some insight into the scope of 
NOMA’s educational program. 

The National Accreditation Com- 
mittee is divided into two groups. 
The policy group seeks to review es- 
tablished policies and to provide ad- 


* For brevity, the first three Divisions described 
by Mr. Barnes are printed in outline form only. 








ditional policies in conjunction with 
representatives of other groups. The 
operating group seeks to collaborate 
with the Business Education Re. 
search Associates in setting greed 
processes in motion and in pwliciz- 
ing the program to NOMA members 
through the magazine, Office Frecu- 
tive, and through speaking assign- 
ments. 

National Correspondence Courses 
Committee. This committee has to 
do with the development of a 
respondence course for use by mem- 
bers in sharpening up their knowl 
edge office management _ tech- 
niques. 

National Governmental Relations 
Committee. This committee imain- 
tains liaison with the Federal, State, 
and local governments for the pur- 
pose of acquainting them with the 
NOMA program and receiving ad- 
vice, counsel, and assistance in gov- 
ernmental activities where NOMA 
facilities and know-how may prove 
helpful. 

The National In-Service Training 
Committee investigates the possibility 
of working closely with the Amer- 
ican Economic Foundation to help 
the rank-and-file employee obtain a 
fuller appreciation of his responsi- 
bilities to his job and to his company. 

The National Institutes Commit- 
tee cooperates and collaborates with 
a United Business Education Asso- 
ciation committee in what is known 
as the UBEA-NOMA Joint Con- 
mittee on Tests in preparing and dis- 
tributing National Business Entrance 
Tests. 

The National Schools Committee 
works directly with chapters and 
schools in encouraging chapter edv- 
cational activity along the following 
lines: 

1. Provide opportunities for busi- 
ness teachers to obtain appropriate 
business experience through office 
visitations and summertime employ- 
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ment. 

2. Encourage office executives 0 
visit business classrooms as speakers 
on business subjects. 

3. Provide opportunities for bust 
ness students to visit offices. 

4. Participate in business teachet 
association meetings. 
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5. Promote the formation of school 
advisory committees aimed at the 
improvement of business educatign 


through friendly -cooperation, free” 


from destructive criticism. 

6. Assist teachers by reviewing 
business curricula with them and 
helping set education standards, 

7. Furnish pupils with informa- 
tion about what business will expect 
of them. 

8. Help establish National Busi- 
ness Entrance Test Centers and en- 
courage the acceptance of a standard 
practice of awarding National Busi- 
ness Entrance Certificates of Pro- 
ficiency, together with high school 
diplomas. 

9, Encourage school 
have the costs of National Business 
Entrance testing and certification 
covered in their budgets. 

10. Establish a social acceptance 
of all phases of office work. Undue 
preference is expressed by many em- 
ployers of office personnel for ste- 
nographers when hiring for other 
types of office clerical activity—with 
stenographers then placed in other 
than stenographic employment, such 
as filing, record keeping, etc., there- 
by creating a pseudo-shortage of 
stenographic help, detrimental to the 
best interests of business generally. 

11. Analyze the needs of individ- 
ual students and help in the solution 
of their problems. 

12. Encourage members to make 
used office equipment available to 
schools for instructional purposes. 

13. Sponsor radio programs to ac- 
quaint the public with what schools 
are teaching and how and why it is 
being taught—featuring educators, 
administrators, and students. 

14. Encourage business educators 


systems to 


and office supervisors to attend 
NOMA Institutes. 
15. Develop Institute programs 


and undertake at least one Institute 
annually. 

16. Provide Career Day programs. 

17. Hold an annual education night 
in every chapter, reporting the out- 
come to the National Office as a 
basis for assisting other chapters in 
conducting similar programs. 

18. Develop cooperative work-ed- 
uation programs. 
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19. Seek the assistance of the 
National Schools Committee. Sug- 
gestions and advice will be provided 
wherever possible in matters of 
chapter-school cooperation. 

20. Undertake an educational sur- 
vey in cooperation with the school 
system and summarize in a report 
form. Let the National Office have 
several copies of each report for its 
files. Survey summaries have been 
made by the Yakima, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Pittsburgh, and other chap- 
ters and have proved highly bene- 
ficial to educators and businessmen. 

The Vocational Requirement Com- 
mittee seeks to validate and publicize 
the present standards. Vera Green, 
chairman of the committee, spoke 
at one of the meetings of our chapter 
last year. Here, as with the other 
activities of NOMA committees, a 
full hour might be devoted to a 
review of the accomplishments and 
further aims and objectives of the 
committee. 


Service to Education and Business 

The following significant words 
were written by the chairman of the 
education committee of one of the 
chapters some years ago, W. E. Wil- 
liams, Manager of Systems and Pro- 
cedures of the Steel Company of 
Canada: “The further I move into 
the field of business education, the 
stronger grows my conviction that 
this is probably the most important 
aspect of NOMA work.” Although 
not every member of the association 
would subscribe in full, all would 
agree that education in general and 
business education in particular is of 
great moment in NOMA’s circles 
both in Canada and in the United 
States. 

NOMA is in a splendid position to 
serve as the connecting link between 
educators and businessmen in help- 
ing to meet our common objectives— 
that the young people in your schools 
may receive adequate training today 
for the positions they will seek in our 
offices tomorrow. 
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By Catherine Albert 
Presentation of Mary Academy 
Hudson, New Hampshire 


Seldom does a typewriter-designed 
cross stitch picture any appearance 
of action. This one is an exception to 
the rule, however, because the typist 
was careful in eliminating solid areas, 
where necessary. For example, the 
clouds present a fleecy appearance 
as they are; however, were they made 
with a solid group of "x's," they would 


| appear "flat" and lifeless. The use of 


the "x'' was supplemented with sev- 
eral diagonals (/), in order to give 
the appearance of rain. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 
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Ue eee oe OO 
WITH A NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowe 
E. O. Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 





A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo, 
H. T. Barnes, President 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


"Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal wrses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporatee 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
9 Granite Building 
Uffs Sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 


O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
e 
“he ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, PL 













DY 


7 famcenmernnmcses ONY 
| SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 








THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 105,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schocls 


A. F. TULL, President 





GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 
Qualified for Better Job- 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 








CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





Established in 1890 





CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 





Chillicothe, Missouri 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account: 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 








HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYE Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 281) 


because it deals more with the gener- 
glities of ethical. business conduct 
than it does with specifics. But un- 
less specifics are dealt with some- 
where along the line the general prin- 
ciples taught may be wholly unpro- 
ductive of desired results. And when 
instructors get down to cases they 
are sure to tread on  someone’s 
toes. This fact is well known to 
teachers of junior business training 
who have tried to develop intelligent 
and economical consumers through 
the use of come-on advertisements, 
fake sales, and other familiar trick- 
ery. There is always some member 
of the class whose parents’ toes are 
trod on—often influential people who 
effectively protest such teaching. A 
single-teacher “course” always is 
vulnerable if it deals with specifics ; 
but specifics may be used less osten- 
tatiously when they are used only as 
incidents in all business courses by 
many teachers. 

No subject in the business cur- 
riculum is without exceptional oppor- 
tunities for teaching business ethics. 
Every business teacher should be re- 
quired to make the most of these op- 
portunities as a major phase of his 
teaching, not as an occasional devia- 
tion from the daily routine. The de- 
velopment of ethical concepts and 
tight habits of thought and action 
should be a primary objective of 
every course and a prime responsibil- 
ity of every business teacher. 

Take business law, for example. 
I am convinced that, short of the 
total faculty participation urged 
above, this course is the best business 
ethics course that can be devised. It 
deals with human relationships in 
business. Every principle is an out- 
growth of controversies as to what is 
right or wrong in a business transac- 
tion. But, of course, this course can 
be made to yield results in terms of 
business ethics only when the in- 
structor puts forth effective con- 
scious effort to produce such results. 
A text designed for such use can 
help a lot. 

How can ethics be kept out of in- 
struction in accounting in these days 
of tax withholding, social security, 
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etc.? How can an instructor close 
his eyes to the possibilities for ethical 
teachings here? 

How can one present sound prin- 
ciples and practices in a salesmanship 
course without coming to grips with 
shady practices seen on every hand ? 

How about the much-discussed 
consumer course? Here we are face 
to face with many right and wrong 
practices. Tactfully of course, but 
forthrightly, we must face the issues 
raised if we are to get desired results 
—desired by us and the student I 
mean, not necessarily by an unethical 
proprietor or our venerable “Uncle 
Sam” who fails to tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth about 
his “E Bonds.” 

Go on through the list of business 
subjects and see if you can find one 


that does not lend itself to ethical in 
struction. Keep track of the number 
of opportunities for such teaching 
that come up in the next ten meetings 
of each of your classes. Also note 
those you sidestep for lack of time, 
interest, competence, or courage, even 
when forewarned. 

Read the article referred to. It 
contains only a hint as to how you 
can squeeze ethical training values 
out of your course, but it points in 
the right direction. It is mostly con- 
cerned about good “human relation- 
ships” as a means of building good 
will. It is less concerned with right 
business conduct for its own sake, 
and for its beneficial effect on the one 
who adheres strictly to it, than I wish 
it were. But the step from where 
the author of it leaves off is but a 
short one to where this comment on 
business ethics begins. Take that 
step and keep going! 


EMPLOYEES ENCOURAGED TO SPEAK UP 


The Science Research Associates of 
Chicago have designed a new question- 
naire to discover what employees honestly 
think about their jobs, their pay, their 
bosses, and the company for which they 
work. Called the Employee Inventory, it 
is simple to give, inexpensive, and reliable. 
The answers are completely anonymous, 
but the questionnaire enables management 
to measure morale for the company as a 
whole; to compare morale between dif- 
ferent departments, or plants; and to 
compare morale in any given company 
with the average for others. 

The Employee Inventory is not a test; 
it has no right or wrong answers. In a 
four-page booklet respondents indicate 
whether they agree, disagree, or are un- 
decided about statements such as: 

“My boss is always watching us too 
closely; he breathes down the backs of 
our necks.” 

“Everybody in management in this 
company does his best to see that work- 
ers get a fair break on the job.” 

“People who work here really feel 
that they are an important part of the 
organization.” 


“I’m bored with my job—it’s dull and 
monotonous.” 

In a test survey of 125,000 workers, 
eight basic worker needs were found. 
Workers don’t like bossiness; want and 
feel the need for freedom on the job; 
like job security and opportunity for ad- 
vancement; want fair treatment with pro- 
motions and pay increases when earned; 
want to be able to speak their minds; 
want to be allowed to make mistakes once 
in a while without being crucified for 
them; like friendly treatment by fellow 
employees and their bosses; and want to 
be kept well informed on company mat- 
ters. 

This new personnel aid has been devel- 
oped by the Employee Attitude Research 
Group of the Industrial Relations Center 
of the University of Chicago. It is an 
outgrowth of studies of employee atti- 
tudes at Sears Roebuck & Company, 
Campbell Soup, Johnson & Johnson, New 
York Central R. R., Spiegel, Visking, the 
Weyerhaueser Company, and _ others. 
Prices and additional information may be 
obtained from the publishers, Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10. 


NEW RETAILING PUBLICATIONS 


Business Education Publication No. 63, 
Course Outlines in Cooperative Retail 
Training, and Business Education Publi- 
cation No. 64, Projects in Retail Selling, 
were received recently. Both these publi- 
cations were prepared by the California 
State Department of Education, Bureau 
of Business Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Publication No. 63 contains course out- 
lines for four units of work—They are 
titled: “Starting Point in Retailing”, “Be- 
ginning Retailing”, “Store Systems and 


Mathematics”, and “Salesmanship”’, and 
were developed in the summer session 
program for distributive educators at the 
University of California. 

Publication No. @ is a collection of 
cases which illustrate the principles of 
good salesmanship. These were prepared 
for the most part by John W. Ernest. It 
is suggested that the cases may form the 
core of a short course in salesmanship or 
may supplement a longer course by pro- 
viding extra material for discussion and 
illustration of the units of salesmanship. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER'S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





THE APPROACH PROBLEM 


The consensus among teachers of 
accounting today is that a new ap- 
proach is needed. Many believe that 
there has in the past been undue em- 
phasis on the technique of record- 
keeping and that there has been too 
much teaching by rote with a glori- 
fication of that perfect balancing of 
the records which makes the poorer 
accountant feel so smug and con- 
tented with his work. Teachers now 
see the need for imparting to the stu- 
dent a better understanding of ac- 
counting than is accomplished when 
little else than the mechanical proc- 
esses is taught. They believe that 
not only should the student learn 
how to perform the various phases of 
accounting technique but that he 
should also obtain an understanding 
of the objectives of accounting. 


The Goal of Accounting 

It has been the purpose of modern 
accounting since its invention in Italy 
several centuries ago to collect, classi- 
fy, and summarize financial data con- 
cerning a business enterprise. Those 
who operate the business are obvi- 
ously interested in these data, par- 
ticularly the final summaries that 
show whether or not the business has 
been successful for a certain period 
of time. It can thus be said that the 
prime objective of accounting is that 
of providing information to the man- 
agement of a business. Accordingly, 
many teachers today hold that what 
is needed is to shift the emphasis 
from the mechanical processes of ac- 
counting to the use of accounting as 
an aid in management. This has 
given rise to the current discussion 
of a managerial approach. 


Meaning of Approach 
It has been implied that the man- 
agement approach is to supersede the 
still popular balance-sheet approach. 
This has confused the discussion be- 
cause it has placed in opposition two 
matters that are not in conflict. 
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The approach in teaching a tech- 
nique consists of a combination of: 
(1) the mechanics, that is, the phase 
of the subject that is to be used as 
the starting point, and (2) the 
philosophy, that is, the kind of ex- 
position to be given in presenting the 
mechanics. The approach that pre- 
sents the balance sheet as the first 
step in the course is therefore not 
incompatible with a managerial em- 
phasis in the discussion of the pre- 
sentation. 

Since a certain amount of emphasis 
on the use of accounting in manage- 
ment has been characteristic of the 
best teaching of the subject for over 
thirty years, there is nothing new in 
the suggestion of a managerial philos- 
ophy. To be sure, there is undoubt- 
edly room for improvement. How- 
ever, the proponents of the man- 
agerial emphasis have not come forth 
with any important suggestions. One 
of the suggestions is that the student 
be given an orientation in general 
principles of business administration. 
But this is usually done in other 
courses in the curriculum which are 
a prerequisite to the accounting 
course ; and because such matters are 
not accounting they had better be 
given separate attention. Another 
suggestion is that emphasis be placed 
on interpretation of the accounting 
data for managerial purposes. 


interpretation of Accounting Data 


There are roughly two types of in- 
formation that management obtains 
from accounting. First, there is the 
routine information such as_ the 
amount of cash available, what the 
customers owe to the business, what 
the business owes to creditors, the 
total sales for the year to date, the 
amount of various types of expenses, 
and so forth. Such information is 
obtained from an inspection of the 
accounts. Secondly, there is the in- 
formation regarding the general 


financial position of the business, 
This is. obtained by an analys': and 
interpretation of the financial state- 
ments. 

The first type of information is so 
easily obtained that the student re- 
quires no special instruction i1 the 
matter. The second type o! in- 
formation can be developed on'y by 
those who have an understanding of 
the significance of the data. For this 
it is necessary to have an adequate 
knowledge of the accounting proc- 
esses. Therefore, this matter can- 
not be given consideration until the 
student has mastered the mechanics 
of accounting. 


Seeking the Solution 

The problem with respect to the 
approach thus divides itself into the 
twofold one of mechanics and philos- 
ophy. The writer has on several oc- 
casions stated that it is his considered 
opinion that in the matter of mechan- 
ics the approach through a discussion 
of accounts is the most satisfactory 
one. This is so because accounting 
technique is basically a matter of 
debiting and crediting accounts in ac- 
cordance with the accepted principles 
of accounting and at periodic inter- 
vals summarizing their positions. 
The account is thus the central fea- 
ture of the accounting processes. The 
journals are a means for collecting 
data to be put into the accounts ; and 
the balance sheet is a summary of the 
position of the accounts after the 
books have been closed as of a cer- 
tain date. Practically no explanation 
of the balance sheet is required if it 
is introduced after the student has 
mastered the mechanical processes 
that produce it. Its introduction at 
this time obviates incorrect precon- 
ceptions obtained from its oversim- 
plified treatment when introduced at 
the beginning of the course. 

The matter of a managerial phil- 
osophy to be used while teaching the 
mechanics is a good one but it is 
fraught with the danger of an over- 
emphasis on the managerial use of 
accounting with a consequent emacia- 
tion of the technique and premature 
introduction of the matter of inter- 
pretation. The problem is an urgent 
one and should be given serious con- 
sideration by teachers of accounting. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 





The reaction of my good friend 
Herb Tonne published in the Jour- 
yaL OF Business Epucation for 
February, 1952, seems to me a very 
confused one. With respect to violin 
playing I should like to point out 
that it is not the auditor but the per- 
former who interprets the music and 
that obviously the performer must 
understand musical technique in or- 
der to make the interpretation. In 
similar manner it is necessary to un- 
derstand accounting technique in or- 
der to be able to interpret accounting 
statements. 

I think Herb would have done a 
bit better had he used the analogy he 
has usually employed in discussing 
this matter in our friendly chats in 
the past. This runs as follows: Just 
as one does not need to know how an 
automobile is manufactured in order 
to drive it, so one does not need to 
know how a financial statement is 
produced in order to interpret it. But 
even that one does not hold true. 

Contrary to Dr. Tonne’s opinion, 
Iam not opposed to the use of anal- 
ogies ; but one must be careful to use 
those that have validity. I think the 
one about violin playing supports my 
opinion rather than that of Dr. 
Tonne. 

I will now give one: A physician’s 
prescription can be interpreted only 
by those trained in pharmacy. So 
dso the accounting statements can 
be interpreted only by those trained 
in accounting. Both technical 
documents that require knowledge of 
the underlying technique for their in- 
terpretation. 

Dr. Tonne’s article in the Year- 
book of the Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York 


are 


a 


TONNE'S ANALOGICAL REACTION 


and Vicinity for 1950-51 is one that 
obviously supports my thesis. It 
commences with an illustration of 
how a person not trained, or not 
properly trained, in accounting does 
not understand the significance of the 
data in the accounting statements. 
Such a person assumes that the bal- 
ance sheet shows the market value of 
the assets; also that the income state- 
ment is a precise measure of income. 
The question is not one of telling the 
truth or not telling the truth. The 
use of the word “truth” in this con- 
nection is not appropriate. It is im- 
perative for one who is to use the 
statements to understand the nature 
of the data they contain. This re- 
quires an understanding of the tech- 
nique of which they are the product. 

Now the educational problem of 
Dr. Tonne 
suggests, is the time element—par- 
ticularly in liberal arts schools. As 
the result of a recent survey, I find 
that where accounting is offered for 
nonprofessional training it consists 
of a year’s course. In fact, I have 
found that teachers are strenuously 
opposed to a one-semester course. I 
most heartily subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of a one-year course. However, 
a year’s course is not necessary to 
obtain an understanding of the prin- 
ciples and procedures of accounting. 
This can be covered conveniently in 
one semester. (I know because I am 
doing it.) The second semester may 
then be used for a study of the in- 
terpretation and use of the account- 
ing data in credit, investment, engi- 
neering, law, management, and other 
fields, according to the needs of the 
particular students. 


critical importance, as 


—John N. Myer 
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-KARLO- 


TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION 
STANDS FOR 
EASIER TEACHING 
AND 
FASTER LEARNING 






Model IE 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION STAND was 
designed to meet the demand for just 
the right audio-visual training 
equipment for the modern typewrit- 
ing class. With it, the teacher can 
easily and conveniently demonstrate 
the correct techniques in full view 
of the whole class. 


The KARLO stand is quickly ad- 
justable to heights of from 35 to 48 
inches. Its three legs prevent “wob- 
bling” and it rides on free rolling 
casters for easy moving and turning. 
Sturdy and attractive, the Karlo has 
an all-metal base and hard wood top. 
It takes up no more floor space than 
the dimensions of the machine it 
supports. 


Send coupon today for full details. 


KARL MFG, COMPANY 
MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE 
STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Karl Manufacturing Company 
32 lonia Ave., S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me additional information on 
all available models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stand. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Mildred Graham Richard 





THE CORE INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


The business education staff of the Of- 
fice of Education, under the supervision of 
B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the Business 
Education Service, has been requested by 
the National Council of the Chief State 
School Officers, to assist in the develop- 
ment of a list of items of educational in- 
formation that every state department may 
reasonably be expected to collect, with 
definitions for these items and definitions 
of key words commonly used. 

Cooperating in the project are Business 
Education Service, the National Associa- 
tion of Othce Management, United Busi- 
ness Education Association, and the U. S. 
Employment Service. The need for such 
core information is evidenced by the prob- 
lem created by the shortage of clear rec- 
ords, and the question of how such short- 
age can be cured through the cooperation 
of schools, employers, and public employee 
services. 

The project is being undertaken as a 
service rendered by the Office of Education 
to State Departments of Education. It is 
not intended to furnish a reporting system, 
for one is already in existence. Its purpose 
is rather to facilitate and improve the col- 
lecting of information by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Staff members in the Office of Education 
will compile a preliminary list of defini- 
tions and items of educational information. 
This list will include items regularly col- 
lected in the biennial report from state de- 
partments of education; items now col- 
lected by a large number of state depart- 
ments of education, and items which are 
considered of key importance in the several 
areas of education as suggested by indi- 
vidual specialists in the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

On February 12, 1952, the first meeting 
of the “Core Information Committee”, as 
it has termed itself, was held in the offices 
of the N. E. A. Building in Washington, 
D. C. The meeting was called to order by 
Mr. Kyker. He presented Dr. Fred F. 
Seach, Chiet of the State School System, 
State and Local School Division, Office 
of Education, who outlined the need for 
uniformity in reporting certain types of 
educational data from the various states 
in order that these data may be comparable 
and adequate for the interpretation of the 
educational program throughout the coun- 
try. Dr. Beach called upon business educa- 
tion to supply suggestions concerning the 
kind of data, definition of terms, and 
methods of reporting for their department 
in the secondary schools of the country. 

The committee to whom Dr. Beach 
spoke consisted of B. Frank Kyker, chair- 
man; Estelle Phillips, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Washington, D. C. Pub- 
lic Schools; Edward T. Rutter, principal, 
Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
Virginia; Edward Goldstein, chairman, 
Department of Business Education, Forest 
Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Hollis P. Guy, Executive Secretary, 
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United Business Education Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Paul S. Lomax, head 
of Department of Business Education, New 
York University, New York; Arthur L. 
Walker, State Supervisor of Business 
Education, Richmond, Virginia, secretary. 

During this meeting forty-three items 
for consideration were listed. Inquiry will 
be made into such matters as titles of sub- 
jects taught and grade levels in which 
they are offered; numbers of students en- 
rolled in business subjects; subjects taught 
as laboratory subjects only; subjects 
financed by student fees; the use of stand- 
ardized tests; the enrollment in cooperative 
part-time programs; the provision made in 
curriculum for low-ability students; the 
provision made for in-service teacher edu- 
cation; the location of responsibility for 
school follow-up programs; the opinion of 
school officials of the value of such a pro- 
gram; and the number of additional busi- 
ness teachers needed yearly in each state. 

Under a covering letter, Mr. Kyker sent 
copies of this list to the state departments 
of education all over the country, request- 
ing that they add any items which they 
believe should be included, revise the state- 
ment of items already noted (so that there 
can be no question as to the exact meaning 
of each one) and number the items in the 
order of their importance. 

On February 14, at an office-wide staff 
meeting in the Office of Education, the 
compiled list of defined items was dis- 
tributed and plans laid for the general 
procedure. With the establishment of the 
minimum list, efforts will be centered on 
the development of a more comprehensive 
one in the various areas. 

Between February and April, the staff 
of the State School Systems Section will 
confer with Office of Education specialists 
in the various subject areas to receive sug- 
gestions regarding classification of items. 
During the week of April 14, the repre- 
sentatives of the record and reporting svs- 
tems from state denartments of education, 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the National Education Associa- 
tion and colleges and universities will meet 
in Washington at a conference for the pur- 
pose of revising the list of items and defi- 
nitions. This group proposes to prepare a 
calendar for the collection of information 
by state departments of education, near 
the beginning of the school year. The re- 
sults of this conference will be used in the 
preparation of a new (preliminary) listing 
of items and definitions which is: planned 
to be available near the close of 1952. 

In the Fall of 1952, regional conferences 
of state departments of education will be 
held throughout the country, after which 
the Office of Education will prepare the 
several chapters of the study and complete 
the manuscript. In the Spring of 1953, the 
document will be edited in Washington by 
representatives of the state departments of 
education for presentation to the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 





News for Typewriting RC’ ceaeaee 


Progressive instructors who 
have standardized on 
EraserStik 7099 and 7099B 
as the modern and better 
method of erasing... . 
will be happy to meet 
two new members of the 
EraserStik family... .. 
7077 and 7077B (with 
brush). 

These new, blue-pol- 
ished beauties are ideal 
for keeping carbon copies 
clean. They whisk away 
carbon smudges and clean 
pencil marks like magic. 

As a teacher, you know 
that executives do not 
appreciate having to read 
a smudged and “tree” 
marked carbon copy. 
EraserStik is the last word 
in all-around typing clean- 
liness and efficiency. It's 
important that you plant 
the EraserStik habit in 
your students before they 
enter the business world. 


Before recommending 
that your Supply De- 
partment order 7077 
and 7077B, we suggest 
that you send for sev- 
eral samples to use for 
instruction and demon- 
stration in your class- 
room. Please write on 
your school letterhead. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 





NEW FILM LISTINGS, SOURCES, AND REFERENCES 


Here is an opportunity for you to build 
up your library of film information by 
sending for the following publications, 
some of which are free for the asking: 


Sterling Films 1952 Educational Film 
Listing is a free catalog which includes 
more than 250 of Sterling’s latest 16 mm 
sound (black and white, and color) films 
for use in education. This 1952 Educational 
Film Listing may be had by writing to 
Sterling Films, Inc., 316 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 


Latest Film News, a free monthly bul- 
letin of Sterling Films, Inc. will be sent, 
on request, to those interested in the latest 
in 16 mm moving pictures. 


The Blue Book of lémm Films, 1951 
Edition is a 172-page manual listing 7200 
flms. The films are indexed under 179 
subject headings and are briefly described. 
This is a publication of Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, II. 


A Directory of 2002 l6mm Film 
Libraries is a most comprehensive collec- 
tion of sources of 16 mm films for loan or 
rental. These sources include libraries of 
all sizes, commercial dealers, colleges and 
universities, city and state school systems, 
public libraries, industrial companies and 
trade associations, labor unions, civic 
groups, religious institutions and Govern- 
ment agencies. The directory is organized 
by states, and alphabetically by cities in 
each state, and fills 113 pages. It is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. at a cost of 30 cents. 
Write for: U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1951, No. 11 


A Selected Booklist and Comments on 
the Sound Motion Picture, 1926-1951, is a 
free listing of many of the most valuable 
books on motion pietures. This publication 
may be obtained by writing to Warner 
Brothers Pictures, Inc., 321 West 44 
Street, New York 18, New York. 


FILMS AND 
THE MIRACLE OF RUBBER 


This two reel, sound motion picture, pro- 
duced by March of Time and distributed 
by Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
tells the entire story of rubber from planta- 
tion through processing into products and 
includes a sequence on the development of 
synthetic rubber. The importance of rub- 
ber in today’s world economy. is high- 
lighted, 


TRANSPORTATION: OUR NATION'S 
BLOODSTREAM 


This silent filmstrip is issued by Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. It 
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Film Finders is a series of seven sep- 
arate Bulletins published by Film Research 
Associates, 135 West 52 Street, New York 
19, New York. The entire series of seven 
titles costs $9. Prices for individual bul- 
letins are indicated below: 

1. Guide to Motion Pictures, Slidefilms 
and Recordings for Improving Salesman- 
ship. (FRA Bulletin No. 11) $1. 

2. Guide to Motion Pictures, Slide films 
and Recordings for Improving Human Re- 
lations and Supervisory Techniques. (FRA 
Bulletin No. 12). $1.50. 

3. Film Guide for Economic 
(FRA Bulletin No. 13.) $1.50. 

4. Film Guide for Improving Office 
Practices. (FRA Bulletin No. 14). $1.50. 

5. Film Guide on Production and Man- 
agement Methods. (FRA Bulletin No. 15). 
$1.50. 

6. Film Guide for Department and Spe- 
cialty Stores. (FRA Bulletin No. 16). $2. 

7. Selected References on Audio-Visual 
Methods. $1. 


Education. 


The most recent of the Film Finder 
Series is Bulletin No. 16, “Film Guide 
for Department and Specialty Stores” 


which provides details of 299 motion pic- 
ture and slidefilms selected from 113 
sources. Categories indicate films suitable 
for general store and operations training, 
salesmanship, supervisory training, and 
merchandise information on many _ types 
of products, including shoes, jewelry, fab- 
rics, groceries, home furnishings appli- 
ances, clothing, stationery, toys, cameras, 
and sporting goods. 


Another of the series which will interest 
you is FRA Bulletin No. 14, “Film Guide 
for Improving Office Practices” which lists 
and annotates almost 200 films and film- 
strips, from 37 sources. The films are 
categorized under eleven subject headings, 
some of which are: Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, Business Machines, Filing, Let- 
ter Writing, Secretarial Duties, Stenog- 
raphy, Typing, Use of the Telephone, etc. 


FILMSTRIPS 


is the first of a 1951-52 series on con- 
temporary affairs. A broad concept of 
what transportation means to our nation’s 
economy is narrowed down to a specific 
example of how one product, gasoline, is 
obtained from the oil field, transported, 
processed and finally consumed. Sugges- 
tions are made and problems presented de- 
signed to stimulate class discussion. 


GROOMING FOR GIRLS 

This series of six filmstrips is issued by 
Young America Films, New York 1/7, 
New York. The information offered in 
these strips is pertinent to both high 
school and college groups. Included in the 


and Your Grooming,’ 
Face,” “Your Hands 
Clothing,” “Your 


series are: “You 
“Your Hair,” “Your 
and Feet,” “Your 
Figure.” 


THE CLEAN LOOK 


Here is a 30 minute, sound, color film 
about good grooming for women. It is 
distributed by Association Films of 35 
West 45 Street, New York, New York, 
and is available without charge. The film 
is concerned with proper methods of wash- 
ing the face and body; applying makeup; 
washing, brushing, and setting hair; and 
sitting, standing and exercising to gain 
good posture. Various techniques are 
demonstrated by different girls and women, 
making the film effective for groups from 
junior high school through college. 


THE BULL IN THE MELMAC SHOP 


This 16 mm sound motion picture in 
color is designed to introduce sales people 
and consumers to specific characteristics of 
plastic dinnerware. Some sales points that 
are stressed are the product’s resistance to 
heat and rough handling, and its suitability 
to home and commercial use. The film is 
available without cost from American 
Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


CARPET RAYON AND BLENDS 


Here is a 35 mm slide film with sound 
and a 17 minute running time. It explains 
what the new carpet-type rayon is, and 
how it is superior to that used during 
World War II. The film is designed to 
present selling points for blended carpets 
and is equally effective in providing infor- 
mation for both the salesman and con- 
sumer. This strip is available by purchase 
only at a cost of $16 from the Training 
Branch, Personnel Department, Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, New York. 





-—— VISUAL AIDS —— 
SIMPLIFY BOOKKEEPING 


@ 25 charts—concisely explained 
@ Amplify any text 


@ Aid teaching . .. home study 


For the first time a book that illus- 
trates fundamental principles of ac- 
counting and basic procedure in simple 
diagram form. Explains derivation of 
the system ... shows the objectives 
at a glance. Provides a clear, 
lasting conceptions. No 


overall 
picture... 
problems, no practice sets. Convenient 
8" x II" size, plastic bound. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW. SINGLE 

nace N LOAN parton yy COPIES 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE $3. 50 
REE POSTPAID 


Liberal Discount to Schools 
and Teachers 


THE KARWOOD CO. 
Dept. W, P.O. Box 197 
Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





WOMAN'S PLACE 


IN BUSINESS 


by Marion Stixrood 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Seattle, Washington 


Business is the average man’s life. His 
success in it enables him to have a home 
and family, to be influential in civic af- 
fairs, to be respected by his friends and 
business associates. 

He is proud of his years of service to 
his firm. His associates are proud of him 
—and gain self-confidence from his rec- 
ord. His employers give him a testimonial 
banquet after twenty-five years—and prob- 
ably a silver cocktail service which his 
wife will exchange later for a tea set. 

Most women, at least up to and includ- 
ing those in minor executive positions, pre- 
fer that a silver business anniversary be 
overlooked. Too often it connotes twenty- 
five years beyond youthful hopes and de- 
sires; the years when they could have ex- 
perienced the deep joys of marriage; have 
kept younger with their children; have had 
the satisfaction of knowing they had been 
the women behind their men’s success. 

In my years in the newspaper profes- 
sion as a home counsel columnist, and in 
my wide acquaintance with career women 
throughout the country, I have come to 
question the intellectual honesty of the 
woman who says: “My career has been 
wholly satisfying to me—I never would 
have traded it for a home and family.” 

A few of those who have said that to 
me reached a point of financial security, 
retired or were retired, then promptly 
looked for a husband. Usually it was too 
late to find one of any suitable type. Or 
they accepted a poor substitute for a de- 
pendable mate in their pathetic desire to 
recapture youth (perhaps a man many 
years younger or a man who was looking 
for a woman to support him). Most of 
them found it difficult or impossible to ad- 
just to a new kind of life—a life of shar- 
ing and compromise, patience with 
another’s demands and whims—which a 
well-integrated younger woman takes in 
her stride. 

This doesn’t mean I don’t think women 
should be in the business world. I would 
be foolish to hold that outmoded viewpoint 
when nearly 18 million women are working 
today—and almost twenty-eight percent of 
them are in offices. 


Women's Importance 


I believe very strongly that women have 
an important place in the business world. 
I believe they have many talents to offer 
that make business run more smoothly 
and efficiently. I believe, too, that an of- 
fice position—its methods and training in 
adjusting to people and situations—offers 
a young woman a practical education for 
marriage, both in home management and 
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in a more understanding marital partner- 
ship. 

But business is still predominantly a 
man’s world. Women who aspire to be 
more than “daddy’s little helper” in an of- 
fice still have to prove themselves efficient 
and temperamentally suited for business— 
not only to men but to other women. 

More women are proving themselves 
every day, even in the upper levels. A 
few months ago a magazine article men- 
tioned a number of them: among them 
Elizabeth Arden, president and sole owner 
of the Elizabeth Arden Sales Corporation ; 
Dorothy Shaver, president of Lord & Tay- 
lor, one of New York’s great department 
stores—first woman head of a $45 million 
corporation; and Mrs. Georgia Neese 
Clark, first woman to become treasurer of 
the United States, who is also president of 
a country bank at Richland, Kansas, who 
has a highly lucrative insurance business 
and operates seven farms and a general 
store. Then there is Helen Buttenwiser, a 
practicing lawyer by profession, who a 
year ago was elected a trustee of the New 
York Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
—first woman bank director in Manhat- 
tan. 

True, these are women in business. But 
our sex as a whole has come a long way 
since the French philosopher, 
Comte, dared to say that the family existed 
only to carry the influence of woman over 
man to the highest point of cultivation. 
He, of course, felt they should be ex- 
cluded from public life and should exert 
that influence indirectly. He overlooked the 
fact that if you permit a woman to walk 
a step she’ll show you she can run a mile. 

Since the first young woman swished 
long skirts around the legs of a book- 
keeper’s stool, or said, “This is central,” 
in the first telephone exchange, I doubt 
that there has been a moment when some 
man’s business day hasn’t been easier be- 
cause of the women working for or with 
him. The least of them has a dexterity 
with office machines that speeds routine 
functions. The best of them have an in- 
dependence of thought and a resourceful- 
ness that is invaluable to a busy male 
executive. 

Many women are good executive mate- 
rial. H. L. Mencken said in his famous 
little book In Defense of Women: “They 
apply to business their singular talent for 
separating the appearance from the sub- 
stance.” He calls us the supreme realists 
of the race. He even adds that it is a rare 
man who is as steadily intelligent, as con- 
stantly sound in judgment, as little put off 
by appearances, as the average woman of 
forty-eight. 





However, I believe the majority of 
young women look at business as an jp. 
terim occupation. A business office offers 
them a good opportunity to meet men— 
the type of dependable, ambitious men they 
would like to marry. In the naturai course 
of events they do marry, children come 














along and they retire then (if not at the 
time of marriage) to care for the family, f 0.- 
Upper bracket executives realize this add’ 
and hesitate to train a smart young woman § cer‘ 
for a key job when that training may soon § Bab 
have to be repeated. Men are still in the § / d 
majority as breadwinners. They are still, § tech 
by custom, head of the family. Their re. J if @ 
sponsibilities make them more permanent stud 
as employees. seek 
Another reason why the average woman td 
doesn’t achieve executive status in business 
is because many men—and women too— infor 
object to working for a woman. It makes  / ha: 
some men feel inferior and_ resentful, § histo 
Some women feel they get a better break MH estin: 
from a man than from a member of their § want 
own sex. a un 
Some of the criticisms male employers inclu 
have made to me about female office work- wood 
ers are that they waste time, that they are te 
trouble-makers, that they feel it is their oe 
privilege to do less work than men for the ff jpss . 


same wages; that their first loyalty is tof fo. 
their own interests, not to their employer, 









Such attitudes are unfortunate, but un- ff A—I 
derstandable. I have faced several of them ff been 
as an employer of both sexes. At one time world 
I persuaded a man to do a gossip columff % th 
for the women’s pages. He had a fine per- mural 
sonality, knew everyone in town, wrote a may | 

3 , : proble 
chattily as he talked; it seemed an ideal A f 
arrangement. would 

But before long it was evident that he ff immen 
resented criticisms of his work or sug-§M practic 
gestions about it, although they were based cordin; 

Auguste solely on our newspaper’s policy. Later he splend 
told me that he would have accepted the Histor 
same criticisms or suggestions from the ™4Y 
managing editor—a man—but objected tog '@"S 
them from the woman’s editor. His ay ‘liva 
friends, he admitted, had kidded him be- ts the 
yond endurance over working for aff ;, part 
woman. The moment we parted busines of con 
company we were again the best of friend. fective] 

An executive man or woman must reff be foun 
member he is dealing with human beings (iscussi 
he is going to face personality problems observa 
and he must settle each individually ac- Befor 
cording to his best judgment of the mo- ba oh 
ment. Even better than best judgment i yh 
dealing with women is needed. Bh potamia 

People in management and executive the pic 
positions must set an example for thos Aramae 
working for and with them—in fairnesff the conc 
and understanding, in appreciation of ef-ff business 
fort, in ability to adjust to people aniff herited | 
situations. sight lay 

One executive has said: “The price of opened i 

: pa Gee : BB Persian 
an executive job is accepting the respon all direc 
sibilities for the errors and enemies your cantile 
employees make; for their disinterest i research 
their work and their disharmony in OM ang qey 
fice relationships. Before you criticil woulq Ds 
them, re-examine yourself for  hiddet complex 
weaknesses.” niques ¥ 
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+ BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + ~* 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





0.—ecently I made reference to the 
advanced business writing techniques of 
certain ancient peoples, particularly the 
Babylonians, in a business English class. 
| drew a number: of parallels to modern 
techniques and found that the motivation, 
if anything, was too successful, for the 
students asked many specific questions 
seeking comparisons with modern life. I 
was able to describe drafts, contracts and 
negotiable instruments in a crude sort of 
way, but was not able to supply all of the 
information which the students requested. 
[ have since consulted a number of ancient 
history books and found that the inter- 
esting specific detail which my _ students 
wanted is not furnished. So interesting is 
anit of this kind that I have decided to 
include it next year if I can find sufficient 
materials. I was wondering whether you 
could give me a few ideas, emphasizing 
particularly problems of the ancient world 
which parallel those of the modern busi- 
ness school, business firm, and business of- 
fice. 


A—During the past few years there have 
been a number of references to ancient 
world business problems including mention 
of the clerical training schools of Ham- 
murabi, made on this page. Some of these 
may be of interest to you in meeting your 
problem of motivation. 

A first important point to be made, it 
would seem, is some statement about the 
immense antiquity of the various business 
practices found in the ancient world. Ac- 
cording to Sir E. A. Wallis Budge in his 
splendid research Babyloman Life and 
History, the oldest Sumerian documents 
may go back as early as four thousand 
years before Christ. A second important 
point would be an explanation of why 
civilization in general flourished so early 
in the Fertile Crescent and why business 
in particular should have set up a network 
of communication so rapidly and so ef- 
fectively. Answers to these questions can 
be found in any ancient history book and a 
discussion of these points might elicit many 
observations on economic geography. 

Before any specific details are furnished 
on the conduct of business both small and 
large it might also be worthwhile to sketch 
the main course of events in the Meso- 
potamian and Nile Valleys, pointing out 
the business careers of the Babylonians, 
Aramaeans, and Phoenicians, together with 
the concern of all other ancient people with 
business. For example, Babylonia which in- 
herited the earlier Akkadian economic in- 
sight lay in a region of incredible fertility, 
opened into such natural highways as the 
Persian Gulf, or upon caravan routes in 
all directions. It was natural that the mer- 
tantile class would foster every possible 
tesearch into better business techniques 
and develop a business structure which 
would parallel so much in our own modern 
tomplex economic society. These tech- 
liques were, of course, continued by other 
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succeeding business peoples. The role of 
the Phoenicians, especially the enterprise 
which carried them as far as Britain, and 
the subsequent role of the Aramaeans 
might round out the overview down to 
about the time of Jesus. 

The role of government in business was 
enormous. Naturally enough the Babylon- 
ian civilization was built upon commerce 
and the king and his court would have 
business as one of their first concerns at 
all times. The merchants and manufac- 
turers were members of the highest 
Babylonian social class. The similarity be- 
tween government and business service 
which the modern business educator must 
take into consideration obtained also in 
the ancient world. A scribe might perform 
the same kind of task in civil or private 
All of the modern functions of 


service. 
business including banking, insurance, 
wholesaling, retailing, and real estate 


existed and business organizations includ- 
ed government monopolies, trade associa- 
tions, and all forms of combinations from 
corporate to single proprietorship enter- 
prises. Vast numbers of partnership con- 
tracts come down to us from Babylonian 
records. 

The great business house of the Fertile 
Crescent world was that of Egibi and this 
firm was so efficiently managed that it 
weathered all of the political changes from 
Babylonian to Persian times and its rec- 
ords are a source of much of our knowl- 
edge of this civilization. A. H. Sayce in 
his Babylonians and Assyrians reports that 
women as well as men engaged in Baby- 
lonian business. Many authorities have 
pointed out the Queen of Sheba as a great 
merchant as well as potentate. 

In such a complex business civilization, 
business writing naturally played a very 
significant role. Almost every species of 
Babylonian business transaction was re- 
duced to some kind of record and tablets 
are being recovered constantly which re- 
port the most trivial operations. The pre- 
cision of these reports should rate a very 
high “A” from the most exacting teacher 
of clerical technique. The Millers in their 
Encyclopedia of Bible Life, however, point 
out that in the earliest of these Babylonian 
business letters the language is a dreary 
procession of cliche upon cliche. There is 
little doubt that “yours-of-the-prox-ult- 
inst-beg-to-inform-we remain” lies deeply 
rooted in Sumerian equivalent in the 
earliest day of business correspondence 
history. Officialese rears its ugly head 
everywhere. Naturally bookkeeping was 
important, but without Arabic numbers 
a wedge-shaped numerical system made 
calculations somewhat cumbersome. 

To accommodate an advanced species of 
business communications elaborate postal 
systems had to be set up. According to A. 
H. Sayce in his Babylonians and As- 
syrians, postal systems were in operation 
as early as Sargon and Naram-Sin whose 
Akkadian dynasties were as early as 2450 


to 2270 B.C. Naturally, an elaborate postal 
system was in existence by the time of 
Hammurabi. Sayce declares that in the fif- 
teenth century B.C. a complementary sys- 
tem bound the region from the Euphrates 
to the Nile. This postal system consisted 
of relay stations along the great highways 
with a “pony express” bearing the mes- 
sages. Not only were clay envelopes used 
for tablet letters, but the ancient equivalent 
of the modern mailbag was also employed 
according to Sayce. 

The physical production of the ancient 
letter depended upon clay or wax tablets, 
animal skins, including parchment, and 
papyrus. There is considerable information 
available on these media, but a few inter- 
esting features of these productions should 
be made. Clay records are of many dif- 
ferent shapes, including conical. Every ef- 
fort was made to conserve space with the 
writings squeezed tight and written small. 
The writer placed his cuneiforms on all 
sides of the writing surface. All signatures 
were really “rubber stamps” but never has 
there been such a glorious “rubber stamp” 
in the history of business correspondence. 
One of the highest forms of Babylonian 
art was the production of cylindrical seals 
which men of affairs carried about for 
signature purposes. 

The modern office force of managers, 
correspondence, secretaries, bookkeepers, 
and file clerks had their equivalents in the 
business specialists and scribes of the an- 
cient world. Education was very important 
for all free classes of society and even the 
teaching of slaves was a highly regulated 
and scientific apprenticeship system. Busi- 
ness education, however, was a_profes- 
sional training of the highest order. 
Earlier references have been made in this 
column to such training and the fact that 
some of the earliest schools in our civiliza- 
tion were really business training institu- 
tions. The counterpart of the file depart- 
ment was also known. 

Even today al fresco letter writers may 
be found in many eastern cities. In an- 
cient times free lance scribes frequented 
the business sections of the Fertile Cres- 
cent and Nile country carrying their tools 
with them. Government bureaus, temples, 
and established business houses employed 
forces of these writers. The Millers in 
their interesting Encyclopedia of Bible Life 
furnish actual descriptions of the portable 
desks and inkhorns borne by these scribes. 
Even the ancient equivalent of the fountain 
pen may be found in museums dating back 
to these civilizations. Not only were 
women directing business, but women were 
also scribes. 

As to materials on business practice in 
the ancient world, the problem is certainly 
not one of too few records. The despair 
of the archeologist seems to be an embar- 
rassment over too many business records 
being uncovered and not enough informa- 
tion on other aspects of Mesopotamian cul- 
ture. For the modern student of business 
science and the business letter, however, 
translations of these ancient records deal- 
ing with sales, complaints, adjustments are 
a source of great interest. There are avail- 
able in museums in New York City, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago actual business docu- 
ments going back to these ancient times. 
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Some salesmen have voice training in 
addition to sales training. The course of 
one large company includes a complete 
and thorough speech course, conducted by 
a well-known voice and dramatics teacher 
and TV artist. They receive literature, 
including that used by the telephone com- 
pany in training operators. They see 
motion pictures, slidefilms on effective 
speech. Also they are coached in telephone 
sales technique. 


+ + + 


Early in 1951, 53 per cent of the family 
units considered themselves better off than 
they were one year earlier; 25 per cent 
considered themselves about in the same 
situation; and twenty-one per cent con- 
sidered themselves worse off. 


+ + + 


The highest tenth among spending units 
of the American population had an average 
income of approximately $10,000 in 1950 
as opposed to slightly under $500 earned 
by the lowest tenth of the units. 


+ + + 


The average income of the American 
spending unit (usually the family) rose 
from $3,450 in 1948 to $3,520 in 1950. The 
median income in both these years was 
somewhat less because the mean income 
is weighted upward by very large in- 
comes. The median income rose from 
$2,840 to $3,000. The median income is 
probably a better index of the typical 
American income. 


+ 


Personnel managers, employment man- 
agers, industrial relations directors, re- 
ceived increases in their average salaries 
of five per cent between early 1950 and 
the first part of this year according to a 
new survey by the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Minnesota. 
Trade, banking and finance, transportation 
and public utilities as well as manufactur- 
ing companies were represented in the 
survey. The average salary rose from 
$188 to $8,581 during the period. 

ae 


In 1951, staff members in manpower 
management divisions averaged 1 per 133 
tmployees, as compared with 1 per 115 
employees in 1950. The long-term trend 
has been toward higher personnel ratios. 
Does this mean there are jobs for qualified 
Petsons or curtailment of the personnel 
program ? 
+ + + 

Life insurance is most widely held 
among families in which the chief in- 
come producer is between twenty-five 
and forty-five, according to the Institute 
ot Life Insurance. These families re- 
port 84 per cent ownerships contrasted 
with 70 per cent in those families of 
Which the head is eighteen to twenty- 
four and 75 per cent where the age 
tfange is forty-five to fifty-four. 
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A legacy to a university can be of 
more harm than good especially if it re- 
quires money out of current administra- 
tion funds to maintain it. 


+ + + 


In 1936 Great Britain gave social sub- 
sidies of 9 pounds per capita; in 1949, it 
gave subsidies of approximately 36 
pounds per capita. 


+ + + 


The Chase National Bank and _ its 
branches in New York in 1951 earned 
$6.36 a share before taxes; set aside 
$3.45 a share from earnings to meet 
Federal and State taxes; earned $2.91 a 
share after taxes. 


The Chase National Bank handled 
205,400,000 checks having a value of 
more than 160 billion dollars. It em- 


ployed more than 7500 persons on the 


clerical staff in New York and about 
1200 overseas. 
+ aa a 
A movement on foot to use Ms. in 


addressing women is gaining favor in 
some parts of the country. Exponents 
of the measure point out that much em- 
barrassment in addressing envelopes 
could be spared them and that the use 
of Ms. for all women would enable them 
to use the more personal “Dear Ms. 
ee ” rather than the cold imper- 
sonal “Dear Madam.” 


+ + + 


Plans should be made for your retire- 
ment now if you are in the prime of life 
and while you have from ten to fifteen 
more years of service. This advice is 
offered by the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association. They suggest that 
educators begin now to work out 
answers to four crucial questions: What 
will I do when I retire? Where will I 
live? What will I live on? Will I leave 
unfinished projects adrift? 


+ + + 


A bar of iron is worth $5. When made 
into horseshoes, this same bar is worth 
$10.50. If made into needles, it is worth 
$3,285. If turned into balance springs 
for watches, it becomes worth $250,000. 


eS = 


You may secure a wall chart, 27 x 41 
inches, showing principal commodities 
exchanged between North and South 
America. Write Pan American Coffee 
Bureau, 121 Wall Street, New York 5. 


5 hl a 


The coffee break is solidly entrenched 
as shown by a survey of 1160 companies 
in 45 states conducted by Fact Finders 
Associates for the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau. Of the companies authorizing 
coffee breaks, 46% report they mention 
these rest periods in recruiting new 


workers; 22% say such breaks are re- 
quired by union contracts. The com- 
panies note a reduction in worker fa- 
tigue, improvement in employee morale, 
increase in worker productivity, and a 
reduction in employee turnover. 

The majority of the companies sur- 
veyed schedule coffee breaks for most 
employees—men and women in both 
factory and office. The breaks for either 
factory or office workers, range from ten 
to fifteen minutes. 

The word “coffee” in the term coffee 
break is an honest one. In most of 
these rest periods other beverages are 
made available, but coffee is preferred 
by 76% of the workers over soft drinks, 
milk, fruit juices, and tea, 


++ + 


Dollars may be “cheap” but U. S. Con- 
sumers are still tucking them away, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board, 
which reported that savings accumu- 
lated at a rate of over $21 billion in the 
third quarter of 1951. Says the FRB, 
the refusal of consumers to panic-buy 
rumored scarce goods is having a _ tre- 
mendous anti-inflationary effect. 


- + + 


You can now put money into your ads, 
as well as get money out of them. A 
new amendment to the U. S. Criminal 
Code permits advertisers to use printed 
illustrations of U. S. and foreign coins in 
commercial ads. Still banned, though, 
are reproductions of the likeness or 
similitude of U. S. securities and inter- 
nal revenue stamps. 


++ + 


Straight lines, arrows, or curves on 
outdoor ads are the shortest distances 
to highlighting attention on one word or 
sentence in the copy, say Cornell Uni- 
versity psychologists. The brand name, 
they add, should be close to the left of 
the sentence, and should be distinctive in 
size, color, or shape from the other 
words. 


+ + + 


Attendance at major league baseball 
dropped 7 per cent in 1951 over the 
years before. Paid admissions totaled 


$16,213,600. 
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~ ASSOCIATION NEWS 





McConnell Heads Teacher College Group 


Robert E. McConnell, president of Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington, 
president of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education at the 
February meeting, held in Chicago. He was 
vice-president of the association during 
the past year. Marion R. Trabue, dean of 
the School of Education of Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa., was 
named to the new office of president elect. 
The office of vice-president was abolished 
by action of the convention body. 

Rees H. Hughes, president of Kansas 
State College, Pittsburg, Kansas, was elec- 
ted a new member of the executive com- 
mittee. Other executive committee mem- 
bers retaining office are Harvey M. Rice, 


was. elected 



























president of State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo, New York; Herbert D. Welte, 
president of Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain, Connecticut; Laurence 
D. Haskew, dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
Miss Waurine Walker, National Commis- 
son on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, Austin, Texas; and Ed- 
gar Fuller, Executive Secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D. C. 

Waldo E, Lessenger, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan, is the outgoing president 
of the association. 

The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education was formed a few 
years ago by a merger of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, National 
Association of Teacher Educational In- 
stitutions in the Metropolitan Districts, and 
National Association of Colleges and De- 
partments of Education. 


EBTA 


Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, eminent engi- 
neer, author, and educator will deliver 
the keynote address at the 55th annual 
convention of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ets Association in Buffalo. The address 
will be delivered at the general assembly 
Thursday, April 10, at 2:30 p.m. Rufus 
C. Stickney, president of the Association, 
will preside over the meeting. Those at- 
tending the EBTA convention are in for 
areal treat in hearing Dr. Gilbreth. Her 
addresses are always inspiring, thought- 
provoking, and filled with the wisdom of 
her world-wide experience and observa- 
tions, 

The professional program for the con- 
vention was outlined in the January num- 
ber of this magazine and the social events 
were previewed in the February issue. 
Some special convention activities are 
‘covered in another item in this issue. 
The Statler Hotel will be convention 
routers. The dates are April 10, 11, 
and 12, 
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Robert E. McConnell, New President 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (on the right) 
Receives Gavel from Outgoing President 
Waldo E. Lessenger. 


Other Meetings During 
EBTA Convention 


The following breakfasts and teas have 
been arranged by various groups for Buf- 
falo at the time of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association convention at Hotel 
Statler, April 10, 11 and 12: 


Thursday, April 10, 4:00 p.m—6:00 p.m. 
New York University Tea. 

Friday, April 11, 8:00 a.m. 
Boston University Breakfast. Send res- 
ervations in advance to Lester I. Sluder, 


School of Education, Boston University, 
84 Exeter Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Regional Breakfast, National Association 
and Council of Business Schools. Chair- 
man, Frank D. March, District Governor, 


District No. 1, NACBS. Reservations 
may be made in advance with Frank D. 
March, Drake Business School, New 


York, New York. Cost, $2.25. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Breakfast. Advance res- 
ervations should be sent to Dr. C. A. 
Nolan, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


N. Y. Price $1.50. 


Friday, April 11, 4:00 p.m—6:00 p.m. 
New York University Tea. 
Saturday, April 12, 8:00 a.m. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast. Reservations may be made 


with John Rowe, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York. 


CBEA 


Most Reverend Joseph M. Marling will 
be the speaker at the morning session of 
the seventh annual convention of the Cath- 
olic Business Education Association, to be 
held in Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Missouri, April 17. This meeting will be 
followed by a panel discussion on “Meth- 
ods of Applying Catholic Business Prin- 
ciples to Catholic Business Practice,” with 
Reverend Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., as 
Moderator. At 11:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing Sister Mary Rita, B.V.M., Chicago, 
Illinois, is scheduled to discuss “Course 






Sequence for the Master’s Degree in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

Following a luncheon, there will be sec- 
tional meetings for college teachers and 
high school teachers. Reverend John C. 
Friedl, S.J., director of the Institute of 
Social Order, Rockhurst College, will be 
the luncheon speaker. Sister Mary Gre- 
goria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, will be 
chairman of the sectional meetings for 
college teachers and Sister M. Dorothy, 
O.P., will be chairman of the sectional 
meetings for high school teachers. 

Speakers on the programs arranged for 
the sectional meetings include Dr. Oscar 
G. Schnicker, director, Department of 
Management, University of Detroit; Dr. 
William H. Conley, vice president of 
Seton Hall University; Sister M. Bap- 
tiste, F.S.P.A., Aquinas High School, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin; Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C., Saint Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota; Mary Schneider, Sacred 
Heart Commercial High School, Salina, 
Kansas; Sister M. Immaculata, R.S.M., 
Mount Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Sister Angela Merici, C.S.C., 
Schlarman High School, Danville, Illinois. 


WBEA-California 


In the January number of this maga- 
zine, some highlights on the program for 
the joint convention of the Western Busi- 
ness Education Association and the Cali- 
fornia Business Education Association 
were given. The convention is scheduled 
for April 7 and 8 at the Claremont Hotel 
in Oakland, California. ‘Western Busi- 
ness Educators Face Facts” is the theme 
for the convention. 

In the last item about the convention 
the names of the chairmen for the various 
section meetings were given and it was 
reported that Hamden L. Forkner would 
be one of the principal speakers. 

On the morning program for April 7 
is Dr. William R. Blackler, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, California 
State Department of Education. His sub- 
ject will be “Business Education in 752.” 
The luncheon speaker for that day will be 
Dr. Harold H. Fisher, chairman of the 
Hoover Institute and Library of Stanford 
University. 

The luncheon speaker for April 8 will 
be Reverend Kenneth A. Carlson, First 
Methodist Church, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. 


Southeastern Business Colleges 


George R. Fletcher, Carroll Lynn 
School, Rome, Georgia, vice president of 
the Southeastern Business College Asso- 
ciation, has announced an interesting pro- 
gram for the meeting of that group to be 
held in Tampa, Florida, April 10, 11, and 
12 at the Hillsborough Hotel. Mr. Fletch- 
er is program chairman for the meeting 
and is assisted by Don MacDougall, 
Tampa Business College, as local chair- 
man of arrangements. 

Charles E. Palmer, Rice Business Col- 
lege, Charleston, South Carolina, is presi- 
dent of the association and Mrs. Frances 
Chestnutt, North Alabama College of 


(Continued on next page) 














Commerce, Huntsville, Alabama, is sec- 
ond vice president. Secretary of the group 
is Mrs. H. C. Intle, Burlington Business 
College, Burlington, North Carolina, and 
the treasurer is Mrs. Helen Bell, Clev- 
enger College of Business Administration, 
North Wilksboro, North Carolina. 





Junior College Group 

The time and place for the next annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges are June 25-28 and Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The convention head- 
quarters will be in Hotel Statler. 
> ae dhaa 


Distributive Education 
Clubs of America 

Wichita, Kansas, will be the convention 
city for the sixth annual convention of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America, 
April 20-23, according to an announcement 
this week by Joe Stephens of Cleburne, 
Texas, student president of the organiza- 
tion. The student members work half a 
day in selected retail, wholesale, and serv- 
ice establishments, and receive compensa- 
tion for their services. The other half day 
is spent in school under trained coordina- 
tors, studying the problems of selling 
merchandise or services. Seniors in high 
school and college students are eligible for 
the course. These clubs are a_ national 
organization similar to Future Farmers, 
except that their work laboratory is the 
city store or service establishment. 

In the last five years, the Distributive 
Education Clubs have spread from coast 
to coast and to Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
The Wichita convention is expected to 
draw the largest delegate attendance in 
the history of the organization. New fea- 
tures of this year’s convention will be a 
Window Display, Judging a Sales Dem- 
onstration, and Applying For and Secur- 
ing a Job. Adult sponsors of the clubs 
include Ralph Rush, assistant supervisor 
of distributive education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, as chairman of the Board of Trust- 
ees; Miss Lodie Clark, distributive edu- 
cation teacher trainer, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, as chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee; and Daryl 
Nichols, district supervisor of distributive 
education, Jefferson City, Missouri, as 
program chairman of the convention. 

The convention committee consists of 
H. D. Shotwell of Topeka, Kansas state 
supervisor of business education as chair- 
man; W. B. Skelton of Wichita as local 
chairman; Miss Marguerite Loos, Ohio 
state supervisor of distributive education; 
E. A. Bettage and E. L. Meader of Wich- 
ita, committee members. William Ser- 
rault, Salina, is student treasurer of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America. 

Convention activities will get under way 
at 1:00 p.m., Sunday, April 20, and end 
at 11:45 am., Wednesday, April 23. All 
activities of the convention will be held 
in Hotel Broadview. Hotel Broadview 
will house the girls while Hotels Allis and 
Lassen have been reserved for the boys. 
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of the teaching advantages: Teaching is easier 
with the Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
writer. No special methods or textbooks 
needed and students learn faster... develop 
true touch typing. 


of the typing advantages: The scientifically 
designed standard keyboard on the Electri- 
conomy helps increase a student’s typing 
speed and accuracy—makes typing a delight. 
In addition, the distinctive, uniform printwork 
tends to develop a student’s feeling of pride 
in his work. 


Today, teachers and administrators are increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of electrified typing experience for their students. That’s 
why so many schools are installing Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
writers as the tool for teaching modern business typing. Mail the 
coupon for FREE information about the advantages of electric typing. 







Remington Rand, Room2521 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Yes, I would like a FREE copy of “Electric Typing vs. 
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| ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 





Directorship for Richard Setzer 


Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of Richard W. Setzer as 
director of the Division of Business Ad- 
ministration, Lamar State College of 
Technology, Beaumont, Texas. 

Dr. Setzer is a former teacher of busi- 
ness subjects in the high schools of North 
Carolina and served as head of the busi- 
ness department at Burlington High 
School, Burlington, North Carolina. His 
Bachelor’s degree is from Lenoir Rhyne 
College, Hickory, North Carolina, and 
his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees are 
from George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Pair to Science Research Associates 


Paul M. Pair has been appointed Indus- 
trial Associate, Chicago area, to represent 
Science Research Associates, publishers 
of industrial relations materials. He is 
former director of the Membership De- 
partment of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. 

For over ten years Mr. Pair was di- 
rector of the Gregg College in Chicago. 
Before going to the Gregg College, he 





asier was superintendent of schools in Kirk- 
[ype- land, Washington, for five years. He is 
president of the Illinois Business Schools 
ooks Association, vice-president of the Midwest 
velop Business Schools Association, director of 
the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Office Manage- 
ment Association ‘of Chicago. He is past 
president of the Chicago Area Business 
Education Association. 
cally 
octri- NOMA Honors Hyde 
ping At a recent meeting of the Baltimore 
light. Chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, E. Duncan Hyde, super- 
work visor of business education, Baltimore, 
pride Maryland, was given the NOMA Merit 
Award. The award was made by William 
Evans, executive vice president of the 
National Office Management Association 
e im- and was given in recognition of service 
‘hat’s rendered by Mr. Hyde to the Baltimore 
Chapter. Mr. Hyde was head of the com- 
[ype- mercial department of Baltimore City 
1 the College before accepting the appointment 
ping, as Baltimore supervisor of business edu- 
cation in 1944, 












A Correction 





On page 253 of the February issue of 
this magazine it was incorrectly stated 
that “commercially produced rolls (as 
visual aids for teaching bookkeeping) can 

purchased from The Karwood 
Company, Milwaukee.” This company sup- 
Dlies twenty-five charts in book form only; 
m8,” x 11” size for individual use which 
makes them available for reference at will 
While students are studying their assigned 
textbooks. The charts are advertised on 
page 303 of this issue of THE JoURNAL. 
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New Appointment for Irene C. Hypps 

Irene C. Hypps has been made Asso- 
ciate Superintendent in Charge of Re- 
search of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools. She has served in the District 
of Columbia Schools as a business teacher 
since 1933 in the junior high schools, 
vocational high schools and senior high 
schools, 

Before going to Washington, Dr. Hypps 
taught business subjects for two years in 
the Y.W.C.A. schools in New York City, 
where she obtained business experience in 
distribution and in office situations. After 
her appointment as head of Department 





Dr. Hypps 


of Business Education, Divisions 10-13, 
District of Columbia Public Schools, in 
1941, she served as part-time instructor 
at Miner Teachers College, as professorial 
lecturer in the School of Education at 
Howard University, and for the past two 
years as head of the Secretarial Depart- 
ment in the evenings at Carver Junior 
College in Rockville, Maryland. 

She is honorary president of the Na- 
tional Business Education League and is 


a former contributing editor of THE 
JouRNAL oF Bustness EDUCATION. 
Revised Series of NBETests 

A new revised series of the National 


Business Entrance Tests will be available 
on or after April 1 for use by approved 
testing centers giving the Official Test 
Center Long Form Test Series. Schools 
and other approved testing centers may 
give the new series during April, May, 
or June, and under certain conditions 
throughout the year. The latest revision 
of the “Business Test” series will be 
known as the “#1420 series.” 

The NBETests are sponsored jointly 
by the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and the United Business Education 
Association. There are three separate 
series of NBETests available, each de- 
signed for a different testing situation. 

Any school or test-sponsoring organiza- 
tion may get approval and become an 
official test center with a minimum of 
five examinees. For complete information 
write to Joint Committee on Tests, Na- 
tional Office Management Association, 132 
West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 





This year is the 50th Anniversary 
year for Detroit Commercial College, 
Detroit, Michigan. The school is a non- 
profit corporation, chartered under the 
authority of the Michigan State Board 
of Education and provides a two-year 
course of study in the business and so- 
cial sciences. R. J. Maclean has been 
president of the college for thirty-eight 
years. Lola Maclean, former president 
of the NEA Department of Business 
Education, is vice president and edu- 
cational director of the College. Wilber 
M. Brucker, former Governor of Michi- 
gan, is secretary of the College cor- 
poration. 


This June marks the 30th Anniver- 
sary of R. H. Whitten’s reign as presi- 
dent of Woodbury College, Los An- 
geles, California. A series of events 
will be .held to celebrate the occasion. 
F. C. Woodbury founded the college in 
1884 and Dr. Whitten “took over” in 
June of 1922. The present school was 
built in 1937, 





PROMOTIONS 





Leonard Carpenter, formerly co-ordi- 
nator of distributive education at Girls’ 
Polytechnic High School, Portland, Ore- 
gon, has been promoted to the position of 
3usiness Education Consultant for the 
Portland Schools. 


Charles L. Savage, chairman of the 
3usiness Administration Department at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York, has been promoted to a full pro- 
fessorship by that college. Before going 
to Adelphi College in 1940, Dr. Savage 
practiced law in New York City and 
taught at the New York University 
Law School. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Clay C. Duggan, manager of the 
Eastern office of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, died at his home in 
White Plains, New York, on January 
9, following many months of serious 
illness. 


Elbert E. Magoon, retired head of 
the Findlay College School of Com- 
merce, died at his home in Findlay, 
Ohio, on December 15, after four 
months’ illness. 


Jess W. Miley, representative of the 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
died at his home in Topeka, Kansas, on 
January 14. 
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BUSINESS 


Students will be interested from the start in the real prob- 
lems drawn from business practice, bookkeeping, and 
simple economics. Each lesson includes problems in actual 
business transactions, model solutions, instruction and dis- 
cussion, written exercises, and thought questions. 
mation is included on stock and bond transactions, prices, 
and payroll procedures. The language used helps to build 


a usable business vocabulary. 
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BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 
FOR EVERYONE 


by CHARLES W. HAMILTON, J]. FRANCIS GALLAGHER 


and CHARLES FANCHER. 
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448 pages 5%” x 8%” Cloth bound 





Gaining Wider and Wider Usage— 
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Second Edition 
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THE ADVANCED PROGRAM IN 


GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


Today... “average shorthand training 
is not enough. Students need the pro- 
fessional skill development that you can 
give them with this material, especially 
designed for advanced training. 
ONE-SEMESTER TEXTS 
GREGG TRANSCRIPTION SIMPLIFIED 
—Leslie and Zoubek 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING SIMPLIFIED 


Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek 


GREGG ADVANCED DICTATION SIMPLIFIED 
Leslie and Zoubek 

FULL-YEAR TEXTS 
GREGG SPEED BUILDING SIMPLIFIED— 
ONE-YEAR COURSE 

—Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek 

GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES— 
SIMPLIFIED EDITION 


—Gregg and Blanchard 
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PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYP- 
ING, by S. J. Wanous, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
168 pp. $1.88. 
in this text 

typing, the keyboard is taught in 
One number key is_ then 

each until the 
the num- 
the stu- 
words 
at the 


for personal and_ profes- 
sional 
SIX lessons. 
taught in lesson 
keyboard has been covered. As 
presented, 


are being 


to write more difhcult 


ber kevs 
dent learns 
and paragraphs, and to compose 
machine. 

Inasmuch as composing at the machine 
desirable skill for personal use 
taught. Little atten- 
tion is given to important skill in 
most typing texts. In Personal and Pro- 
fessional Typing, however, the student be- 
compose at his 
kevboard is covered. This skill is 
introduced) through three questions for 
1 short answers are required. Gradu- 


is a very 
it should be 
this 


tvpu Sy 


fins to machine as soon 


vi 
is the 
whic] 
ally the required answers are increased in 
length until the student is composing full 
paragraphs and pages of material 

\n outstanding feature of the 
the presentation of instructions. Each set 
of instructions is placed in a “box” which 
item is care- 


book is 





the student can’t miss; each 
fully listed in clear concise terms. 
Life-sized samples of typewriting work 

are given to the learner to study and to 

copy: 

ply explained. 


each step of the illustration is sim- 


This text may be used for a course in 


personal typing or as a foundation for 


advanced office training. 


A SURVEY OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, 
by ©. W. McKee and H. G. Moulton, 
Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 63 pp., 50c. 

TI important bulletin was recently 

summarized in Fortune and 

created quite a furor among businessmen. 
Its primary that it is 
that less than twenty-five per cent 
students are enrolled in 
nomics courses. The writers are even more 
ritical that fewer than five per cent of 
hose who go to high school take econom 
is; they feel that the integrated 
texts which give a smattering of 
economics are a poor substitute. While the 
uthors approve of well-written public in- 
ormation bulletins and of advertising em- 
phasizing economic information, thev feel 


lhis 
magazine 
thesis is unfor- 
tunate 


college eco- 


social 


studies 


‘ hae Ry aes 
that this is not an adequate means of giv- 
ng a better economic 
Problems. 


understanding of 


The authors are primarily interested im 


fconomics and therefore they view with 


great alarm the meager attention given 
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entire 


characteristic 
feel that 
m 


to this subject. That is a 
attitude of all 


subject 


who 
paramount 


specialists 


their area is of 
portance. 
Several suggestions for the improvement 


of the teaching of economics as a means 


of securing more interest in the subject 
are given. They indicate, for example, 
that “when profit is defined as ‘the resi 
dual share accruing to the entrepreneur 
for the element of risk’” students will 
lose their interest. Unquestionably this is 


1 


SO. \necdotes, illustrations, and the like 


are essential, but in the final analysis un- 


less the student who has taken economics 
can make sense out of the above quota- 
tion, his learning has been futile. 


Economics is not an exact science, but 
it has a technical aspect and requires care- 
ful reasoning based upon adequate facts 
It necessarily requires study and therefore 
he usual student whe 
The authors sug- 


“collaboration 


does not appeal to t 
merely wants to get by. 
vest that what 
by the professional economists and_ thos« 
writ- 


is needed is 


who are more skilled in the arts of 
” No one can criticize this 
that the 

further 


ing and teaching 
suggestion; it is to be hoped 
Brookings Institution wall 
efforts to achieve this end. 

However, it 
careful 


make 


that no 
train 


must be 
how the 
ing of an individual, he 
in the implications he 
as compared to others equally well trained 


realized 
economic 
will differ widely 


from data 


matter 
derives 


In spite of these reservations, the point of 
view taken by the authors is important 
and significant. Business should 
support this sincere effort to arrive at bet 


teachers 
fer understanding being sponsored by the 
Brookings Institution. 

Herbert A. Tonn 
ie 


SOURCES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
MATERIALS, by Eleanor Merritt, Cedar 
Falls, lowa: Curriculum Laboratory, 
lowa State Teachers College, mimeo- 
graphed, 21 pp. 30c. 

This bibliography contains lists of pam 
phlets-in-series, courses of study and cur- 
high 


bor ks, 


riculum 
school textbooks, resource units related to 


guides, professional 


business education, miscellaneous pamphlets 
and magazine articles, tests, and audio and 
visual bibliographies. Each list is 
fied by subject matter so that it is easy to 


classi- 


find material suitable for a specific area of 
interest. 
Usually 


almost as soon as they are compiled, but 


bibliographies are out of date 


this one contains several 1952 listings and 
many publications of 1951. It is a 
venient listing of most of the source mate 


con- 


rials in business education. 





OFFICE AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 


Third Edition, by Rufus Stickney, 
Blanche G. Stickney, Helen J. Horton, 
and Harriet S. Weil, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 388 pp. $2.56. 


The entire 
training is covered in this revision of Of 
fice and Secretarial Training which 
plete with teachers’ handbook and students’ 


field of office and secretarial 


Is coMm- 


workbook. 


and secretarial training, the 


instruction plan should be 
Teaching 


For ottice 


as realistic and 
re spon- 


practical as possible 


nake it difficult if not impossible 


sibilities m 


for a teacher to develop integrated prac- 
tice materials although he realizes their 
value. This book provides cumulative as- 


The 
typical ottice duties in a 
not restricted to 


materials. students perform 


signment 
natural sequence ; 
one chap- 


he Xi ric 


these duties are 


ter but are repeated throughout the 


just as they would be repeated in an of 
fice. Such duties as meeting callers, taking 
dictation, handling mail, using the tele- 
phone, preparing checks, using reference 
books are repeated throughout the text. 


The style of the book encourages a teacher 


to do something about an office set-up. 


The chapter on payroll is completely 
new; other topics that have been rew ritten 
in part or with new emphasis are on per- 
character training, and ottice 


sonality and 


machines and postal regulations 
+ 


BUSINESS EDUCATION MEETS’ THE 
NEEDS OF THE TIMES, Twentieth Year- 
book 1950-1951, The Commercial Edu- 
cation Association, Dorothy Stricks, 
Editor. Purchase from New York Uni- 
versity Book Store, Washington Square 
East, New York 3, N. Y., 228 pp., $2.00. 


Following a study of business educa- 
vocational and academic high 
New York, curriculums were 
proposed in various areas in business edu 


form the core 


tion in the 
schools of 
cation. These curriculums 
of the 

Veeting the Needs of 
title of Part Il (Part 
from the 1951 and 1952 presidents); A 
Consideration of — the Pro 
posed by the Committee for the Survey of 


vearbook 


our Times is the 


| contains messages 


Curriculuims 


Business Iiducation in the Public Tigh 
Schools of the City of New York is the 
title of Part II]; Part IV is titled Look 
ing Ahead; and Part V contains lists of 


schools, department heads, executive of 
ficers, ete. 

Many people prominent in business edu 
cation in New York City and nationally 
contributed to the book. Those 
in examining the New York City proposed 
curriculums in business education will find 


interested 


the yearbook especially helpful. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 284 





— A CASE FOR SOUND RESEARCH 


by Donald J. Tate, Agnes Aspinall, Hayward Bond, 
Binford Peeples, Lelah Smith and Alice Underwood 


The Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Business education periodicals, after 
nearly fifteen years of federally reimbursed 
distributive education programs, continue 
to carry articles describing the mechanics 
of distributive education programs and de- 
lineating subjective opinions of them. Much 
of this writing is worth while. Yet when 
can the readers of leading business edu- 
cation periodicals expect to find distributive 
education articles based on sound research ? 
This question is asked because it may in 
itself explain Congress’s cutting distribu- 
tive education appropriations from $1,800,- 
000 to $900,000. 


The lack of concrete evidence that dis- 
tributive education programs are sound 
may have prompted the seemingly rude 
treatment received from Congress. Could 
it be true that distributive education peo- 
ple have fallen into the error of thinking 
that they are established and that Con- 
gress would not question them? It would 
almost seem that they had settled back to 
living on a “dole” with the complacency 
of a shiftless citizen who maintains that 
the world in general, and his government 
in particular, owes him a living. On the 
other hand, it may be that distributive edu- 
cation’s public relations program was mis- 
directed through the fault of no one in 
particular. 

The writers of this article, a small 
class of graduate business-education stu- 
dents with their instructor, set out to find 
a plausible reason for the halving of the 
federal appropriation for distributive edu- 
cation. It was thought that an answer— 
not necessarily the complete answer—could 
be found in material written on the general 
subject of distributive education; there- 
fore, the class undertook to classify the 
content of such articles. 

So that the project could be done within 
a reasonable amount of time it was de- 
cided to delimit the survey to those arti- 
cles appearing in four leading business- 
education periodicals during the year 1950- 
1951. One of the first steps was to draw 
up a checklist to facilitate the investigation. 
The checklist used was evolved from those 
suggested by each member of the class. 
An examination of fifty-eight articles pub- 
lished during the year showed that authors 
treated the following topics from one to 
twenty-one times: * 





*Roman numerals indicate general groupings 
of topics. I. A. shows that objectives were dis- 
cussed in nine of the 58 articles; I. B. etc. 
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Topic Frequency 
I. Description of plans for programs in 
general 
RUB MTIGRS 1655 dace peeesus seen 9 
B. Public relations .......... Sais 11 
C. Framework for setting up pro- 
BIER cc cccvocdcensecresescees 20 
D. Activities, aids, motivation de- 
EEE. Sak keh al 65306 a e's 21 
E. Scope and content of related 
MINS oc kt Kao 6 00s 0400s 3 
E.. Part the store plays... ......%.. 9 
G. Physical equipment ........... 8 
II. Evaluation of programs 
A. Subjective appraisal of work ex- 
perience programs in general... 5 
B. Subjective appraisal of specific 
PYOMTAMB 2... cccscsscecceceses 14 
C. Devices used for _ evaluation 
(check sheets, etc.) .......... 9 
III. Evaluatioa of students for grading. 9 
IV. The teacher and the coordinator... 7 
V. Description of specific school pro- 
grams 
RU MeRNIURS O25 Suk uch acs cekaexwne 5 
BR RAC: SRIRUIONG soon civ eo osn00 5 
C. Framework for setting up pro- 
STEM ccc sccscncccecnesscecees 10 
D. Activities, aids, motivation de- 
Sn ie, Se EO er eee re ree 8 
E. Scope and content of related 
SII aca san sca enh oie 30's 2 
F. Part the store plays 5 
G. Physical equipment ........... 5 
13 


As RNG | Nowa s Wo ne od neu 'ss;s 


A glance at the frequencies reveals that 
writers are still describing the mechanics 
of programs or are evaluating them in sub- 
Nowhere in these fifty- 
eight articles was evidence found that 
follow-up studies were made to find 
whether or not retail stores could justify 
their cooperation on the basis of the num- 
ber of students who had remained in their 
employ. Neither was evidence presented 
in these articles to show that federally re- 
imbursable distributive education trainees 
made better personnel than those who were 
trained for similar positions without the 
aid of federal funds. It is very true that 
there are values in any educational pro- 
gram that can not be measured in dollar 
values, vet when a Congress is intent on 
slashing even comparatively small appro- 
priations, however wise or unwise the ac- 
tion is, those who expect to receive the 
appropriation must defend themselves as 
objectively as possible. 

It is evident that something must be 
done. The question of “what” follows. 
Quite obviously those who want to con- 
tinue federal aid in distributive education 
must undertake sound research to find out 
the exact benefits derived from the fed- 
eral expenditures. Facts—not opinions— 
should form the basis for printed materials 
circulated among business educators. This 


jective terms. 
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group of people must be well-informed if 
they are to build effective public re‘ations. 
It matters not, in this case, how many 
young people are being serviced ai! how 
many stores are cooperating, but :: does 
matter how much value is received in re- 
turn for the cost. Here are some qt: stions 
to be answered: 

(1) Are students trained under fe:lerally 
reimbursable programs more valuable to 
retailers than those trained under non- 
reimbursable programs? 

(2) Are cooperating retail establisiiments 
really sold on the program or are they 
participating with reservations ? 

(3) Can training for distributive jobs be 
done just as effectively in our high schools 
without federal funds? 

There will no doubt be some who will 
excuse the plight of distributive education 
by saying that the program was discrimi- 
nated against in favor of other reimburs- 
able education programs, that pressure 
groups interfered, etc. Such weak coun- 
teraction will in no way help the program, 
for reality entertains no excuses.  Dis- 
tributive education must present the facts 
to prove itself. To do so, evidence of 
sound research should be reflected in arti- 
cles published in business education jour- 
nals, for if teachers in the grass roots 
country are acquainted with the real facts, 
they will in turn pass them on. What bet- 
ter way is there to build an effective public 
relations program, and what better justifi- 
cation can distributive education take to 
Congress in asking for funds? 
















How to Make 
INVISIBLE 
Erasures 





With a few feather-light 
strokes, a Rush FybRglass 
Eraser removes the last 
trace of an incorrect char- 
acter — makes it easy for 
you to erase and still keep 
your typing clean and pro- 
fessional-looking. 
Colorful plastic holder 
uses long-life propel-repel 
refills. It must. satisfy you 














—or your money back. 


RUSH- 


~f YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 
The Eraser Co., Inc. 
104 S. State St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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Every day, more of your students “graduate” to IBM’s... 


WHY NOT TEACH THEM ON IBM’s 


*Tests prove they learn faster and become more proficient typists on IBM’s, too. 
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First Bancredit Corp., St. Paul, Minn.—one of thousands 
of organizations now using IBM Electric Typewriters. 


IBM. Clectiic [ypewtitos 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


IBM, Dept. E-2 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send booklet ‘‘Electric Typewriters 
in Education,” and complete educational 
kit, 
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| We'd like to see your full-color sound 
| movie, ‘‘Electric Typing Time’’ on 
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Send for free Teaching Aids 
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1. Automatic CLEAR SIGNAL 


Gives automatic printed proof of 
whether or not machine was ‘‘clear’' 


when first amount was listed. There's: 


never any doubt! 





5. LARGE ANSWER DIALS 

Alwoys show the running total in large 
numerals. No eye strain. Permit use of 
machine. without tape. 


Can never be mistaken for additions. 
Red figures stand out even after be- 


2. SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 


ing “checked off'’ on tape. 


G. EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 


Soft, yet positive (cigarette doesn't even 
wrinkle.) Several keys may be pressed 
at once. Ciphers print automatically, 
usually saving about 30% of touches. 


3. AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 

**Minus'’ total computed automatically 
ond printed with only one touch of 
total bar. Prints in red with CR symbol. 


te STAIR-STEP, FULL-VISIBLE KEYBOARD 
Key arrangement prevents depressing 
two keys in same column at same 
time. Amounts visible until added or 
subtracted. 
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4. AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP OF TAPE 


Tape automatically moves up to tear- 
off position when total is printed, 
Saves effort, time, paper. 


8. RUGGED-DUTY CONSTRUCTION 
Built to give longer life at lower cost. 
All working parts double rust-proofed. 
Compact for desk use. 


...and Smtional combines these 8 features on one machine! ' 


On average listings these 8 features, combined, 
save hundreds of motions every hour. 

The more of these features a machine has, the 
more time and effort will be saved every hour 
the machine is in use. Isn’t it reasonable, then, 


to get the only adding machine that combines 
all 8 features—the National? Call the local 
National factory branch, or dealer, for a dem- 
onstration. Models and prices to fit your needs. 
(There’s no obligation to buy.) 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, 


OHIO 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 








